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A Glance at this Issue 


Joint Committees Get Results 


The old axiom that one is likely to get from a project 
about what one puts into it seems to be borne out again 
in the case of labor-management production drive com- 
mittees. When these committees have been perfunc- 
torily established in response to Administration pressure 
their accomplishments seem to have been of a perfunc- 
tory character. But where their possibilities have been 
recognized and given every opportunity to materialize, 
highly satisfactory results have been recorded. Achieve- 
ments have not been confined to improvements in tech- 
niques, operations and practices, but have included stim- 
ulation of war bond sales, reduction of absenteeism and 
improvement of morale. An account of experience in 
the operation of these committees appears on page 470. 


Industrial Booms Hike Cost of Living 


Is intensity of industrialization a factor in cost of 
living increase? Some grounds for believing so are 
found in an analysis of cost of living trends by geograph- 
ical areas. Along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in 
the East North Central states—in other words where 
the great bulk of war production is centered—the cost 
of living has increased somewhat more than in other 
areas. Also, cities in which labor shortage is most acute 
show a greater advance in prices than cities in which 
the labor situation is not so tight. A second article in 
the series analyzing apparent effects of various factors 
upon cost of living changes begins on page 473. 


Pay Rate vs. ‘‘Take Home”’ 

Have office employees kept pace with factory workers 
in the matter of pay increases, or have they been the 
forgotten people during a period of mounting wage 
scales? In industry, at least, a definite effort has been 
made to keep salary “rates” approximately in line with 
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the wage trend. Many companies have applied per- 
centage increases in wage rates to the salary rates of 
office workers as well. The increase in the “take home,” 
however, is another matter. There, the long factory 
hours with overtime and overtime rates have usually 
resulted in a larger increase in earnings than in the 
office. All this is very pertinent at a time when the 
relation of wages and salaries and the cost of living is 
not only a matter of very personal interest to millions 
of citizens but is a severe headache to various govern- 
ment agencies. (Page 476.) 


When to Fire 

A fruitful and persistent cause of disagreement be- 
tween managements and unions has been the legitimacy 
of reasons for discharge in individual cases. Frequently, 
of course, the friction has been owing to union suspicion 
or conviction that the alleged reason was merely a pre- 
text for easing out some active union protagonist. In 
California a company and union have set forth in their 
contract ten specific causes that both recognize as proper 
justification for discharge. This brings the problem more 
into focus, but there is still the question of establishing 
satisfactorily the actual and deliberate violation in the 
specific case. Agreement there will often have to depend 
on the confidence of each group in the honesty and 
fairness of the other. (Page 479.) 


Cost of Living Coyly Holds Its Own 

With arguments about food subsidies attracting con- 
siderable attention, the cost of living trend for the 
United States as a whole evens off in November and 
holds to the October figure. The cost of food was even 
down slightly from the October level, largely as a result 
of seasonal declines in prices of fresh vegetables and 
fruits. Compared with November, 1942, however, food 
prices showed a rise of 5.4%. (Page 490.) 
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How War Production Committees Are Functioning 


BOUT three months after the attack at Pearl Harbor, 
President Roosevelt directed that a special produc- 
tion drive should be inaugurate,’ in war industries. In his 
letter of February 27, 1942, addressed to Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, the 
President said, “I . . . direct you to take every possible 
step to raise production and to bring home to labor 
and management alike the supreme importance of war 
production this crucial spring.” 

The result was a concerted drive by the WPB to 
increase the number of labor-management committees. 
Mr. Nelson’s plan for achieving full-scale war production 
had four major points. There were to be (1) joint labor- 
management committees to push production and devise 
ways to do the job better; (2) production schedules 
for every primary producer, with scoreboards for each 
shift to mark its progress; (3) awards of merit for 
individuals giving distinguished service on the produc- 
tion line; (4) reports on performance of weapons, by 
the soldiers who use them, directly to the men who 
build them. 

Shortly after Mr. Nelson’s announcement of the pro- 
duction drive, an official plan book was issued jointly 
by the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and the War 
Production Board. It suggested that joint committees 
be set up to take these ten specific initial steps: 


. Appoint subcommittees 

. Erect a production scoreboard 

. Watch plant efficiency 

. Set up a suggestion system 

. Set up bulletin boards 

. Distribute production news 

. Select suitable locations for posters 
. Start a slogan contest 
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. Get cooperation of subcontractors 


. Submit progress reports to War Production Drive 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


— 
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In the introductory section of the plan book there is 
the following advice on organization procedure: 


Make sure that this joint committee truly represents 
both management and labor. Forming a committee is a 
plant problem. Many plants are going about it in this 
way: management selects its representatives and the em- 
ployees select theirs. If in any plant there is a union (or 
unions) recognized for collective bargaining purposes, their 
representatives should sit down together with management 
and work out the establishment of the joint committee. 

. . No call from a government man is necessary to 
begin this drive. This is a voluntary program; go ahead 
on your own. 


There was a fear on the part of many labor organiza- 
tions that the plan leaned toward company unions or 


that the drive might turn out to be the old speed-up 
in a new disguise and might lead to practices which 
would mean that men would be expected to do more 
than a normal day’s work every day. On the part of 
management, there were many who suspected that this 
might turn out to be a backdoor entrance into the realm 
of either the Murray plan or the Reuther plan because 
of the previous demands by labor for participation with 
management in attaining maximum war production. 

By mid-summer of 1942, about 700 committees had 
been formed in war industries. An analysis of 425 of 
these first committees showed that only 142 were in 
plants having unions. This seemed to eliminate the need 
for any fear that the joint committee plan was to be 
used by unions as a means of encroaching on manage- 
ment’s functions. 


Success oF PLAN 


After the production drive had been in effect for six 
months, Factory Management and Maintenance maga- 
zine made a survey! of 181 representative installations 
to determine, if possible, the degree of success attained. 
To the key question “Do you feel that the drive 
sponsored by your committee has been generally suc- 
cessful?” 84% answered “Yes.” However, personal in- 
terviews which supplemented the use of the question- 
naires indicated that there were decided differences in 
degree of enthusiasm. The tone of management’s ap- 
proval was expressed by Factory editors as “moderate.” 
Some interesting facts on management opinion were 


developed by this survey of the late-summer period 
in 1942: 


78% believe that the workers’ sense of responsibility 
toward the war effort has been improved. 

93% find no evidence that labor is attempting to usurp 
the prerogatives of management. 

79% believe that the committees are helping to im- 
prove employee relations. 


A significant finding of this survey was that there 
seemed to be a better chance of success for a labor- 
management committee if the labor members attained 
membership by employee election rather than by man- 
agement or union appointment. The ratio of success 
to failure was reported as follows: 


Committees appointed by management: 4 to 1. 
Committees appointed by union officials: 4.6 to 1. 
Committees elected by employees: 6 to 1. 


There are still many employers who feel that effective 
production can be obtained in war industries without 
the use of formal labor-management production drive 
committees. Nevertheless, the present drive of the 


Are War Production Drives Worth While?” Factory Management 
and Maintenance, October, 1942. 
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WPB to establish more of these committees seems to 
be meeting with favorable response. In the November 
20 issue of Labor-Management News it was announced 
that a total of 3,012 committees had been formed, coy- 
ering more than 6,000,000 workers in war plants, ship- 
yards and mines. There have been 1,012 new committees 
formed since June, 1943, a 50% increase over the 2,000 
registered at that time. These new committees have 
been set up in every part of the country, in plants with 
less than 100 to more than 40,000 employees. 

Charles E. Wilson, Executive Vice Chairman of the 
War Production Board, flew from Washington to Bos- 
ton recently to inspect the New England Regional 
Labor-Management War Production Drive Exhibit, a 
product of the work of the region’s 225 committees. This 
trip is evidence that top officials of the War Production 
Board are vitally interested in creating more commit- 
tees. Further evidence exists in the fact that T. K. 
Quinn, Director General of the War Production Drive, 
has announced his resignation as President of Maxon, 
Inc., a New York national advertising agency, in order 
to devote more time to the war effort. 

Under Mr. Quinn’s direction, field representatives of 
the War Production Drive are now operating in all 
thirteen WPB regions and are assisting in forming new 
committees and providing additional services to existing 
committees. A complete directory of the drive’s regional 
and district representatives is available. 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


The committee at American Type Founders, Inc., in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, organized on March 27, 1942, 
has sponsored a bowling league, a softball league, a 
plant weekly newspaper, a camera club, a transportation 
plan, and monthly employee dances. There are nine 
representatives of labor and one representative of man- 
agement on the committee. It meets every Friday after- 
noon at 3:30, so that representatives on the night shift 
may attend. “It is our considered opinion,” C. E. Fergu- 
son, Vice-President, has stated, “that the activities of 
the labor-management committee in this plant have 
developed a splendid esprit de corps among our em- 
ployees.’”? 

At the Arma Corporation in Brooklyn, the president 
of the union is chairman for labor, and the personnel 
director has a similar position for management. There 
are six subcommittees divided according to departmental 
organization, with one each for assembly, electrical, and 
maintenance, and, because of size of the shop, three 
separate committees for the machine shop. There are 
from twelve to fifteen persons on each subcommittee, 
representing all shifts. Subcommittees meet every other 
Monday, after work. Time spent at these meetings is 
paid for by the company. 

The Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri, inaugurated a committee on March 
13, 1942, with 14 members—seven representing labor and 


1War Production Board, War Production Drive, “100 Industrialists 
Report on their Labor-Management Committees.” 
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seven representing management. “I sincerely believe,” 
says Edward B. Pollister, President, “that the formation 
of this labor-management committee, with its appeal 
to the employees through the Busch-Sulzer production 
newspaper, was an important contributing factor to our 
winning the award of the Navy “E” and subsequently 
two stars.’”? 

The Coleman Lamp anu Stove Company, Wichita, 
Kansas, has had for about 20 months an active labor- 
management committee composed of fifteen labor mem- 
bers and five management members. The labor members 
were selected at large by the entire employee group. 
There was a clear understanding with all employees 
that the labor-management committee would not handle 
any matters pertaining to: grievances, wages, or working 
conditions that normally would come under the juris- 
diction of the representatives of the union in the plant. 

The general committee of twenty members was di- 
vided into subcommittees, including an executive com- 
mittee of three labor and two management members. 
Each subcommittee functions individually and usually 
holds meetings at least twice a month, while the entire 
joint committee meets once each month. A capable man 
was selected as a full-time secretary and was made an 
ex officio member of all subcommittees, charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that each subcommittee func- 
tioned effectively. The entire committee agreed upon 
the selection of this man and as a result his work is 
fully supported. 

Clarence Coleman, President, sums up a few of the 
distinctive accomplishments! of the labor-management 
committee in his company as follows: 


1. Reduction in absenteeism from an average of 7% 
to 3%. 

2. An increase in bond purchases through payroll deduc- 
tion from 47% to 96% of employees. 

3. A 40% increase in the number of suggestions sub- 
mitted. 

4. A 50% reduction in spoilage. 

5. An increase in production of 125%. 

6. Creation of “safety consciousness” in employees. 


Selective Service 

About a year ago, a selective service subcommittee 
was set up by the labor-management committee at the 
New York Shipbuilding Company in Camden, New Jer- 
sey. It has functioned so successfully that General 
Lewis B. Hershey, head of the National Selective Serv- 
ice System, has given it considerable praise, comment- 
ing, in part, as follows: 


Experience has demonstrated that labor-management 
cooperation, when sincerely applied, can greatly aid the 
fair and adequate adjustment of draft deferment prob- 


lems in war plants. 

. . . This job should include participation in both the 
construction of replacement tables and the submission of 
individual deferment requests. 


bid, 
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Management executives do not always favor joint 
handling of draft deferment cases, and it is advisable 
to have a clear agreement, on the matter. Failure to do 
so resulted in the disbanding of a committee in a large 
rubber company in 1942. 


PUBLICITY 


The fact that every one likes a good show is exploited 
to the fullest extent in connection with many commit- 
tee programs. Rallies, posters, slogans, parades, ban- 
ners, production scoreboards, dances, attendance con- 
tests, and plant newspapers all play, a part in achieving 
the one major objective of increased war production. 

Perhaps the simplest—and most effective— of all the 
media is the employee newspaper. At Butte, Montana, 
the “victory labor-management production committee” 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company was respon- 
sible for creation of Copper Commando, a plant news- 
paper circulated twice monthly to all employees of the 
company at three locations. The Butte committee was 
the first formed in the nonferrous metals industry and 
was also the first in the industry to publish a labor- 
management newspaper. 

The figure “8” has played a prominent part in some 
labor-management publicity programs, its use derived 
from President Roosevelt’s announced production goal 
for 1942 of one military plane every eight minutes. In 
early 1942, citizens of Akron, Ohio, saw and heard a new 
symbol being discussed, particularly in the vicinity of 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation plant. Rows of 
round signs simulating the billiard “8 ball” lined the 
highways and fences. There were big placards and ban- 
ners in shops and offices all bearing the same symbol. 
It was carried on billboards and buses and in newspaper 
ads and was heard on radio announcements. After sev- 
eral days of suspense, radios and newspapers announced 
the significance of the symbols. The employees’ maga- 
zine, The Wingfoot Clan, described its significance in 
this manner: 


Today the figure 8 becomes the symbol of the greatest 
cause for which Goodyear Aircrafters ever have fought.or 
ever will fight . . . It signifies the task of America’s air- 
craft industry for 1942, as set by our Commander-in-Chief, 
President Roosevelt . . . There must be one fighting 
plane every 8 minutes in 1942 if America is to emerge 
victorious in our struggle for life. 


Thereafter, in the plant a gong sounded every eight 
minutes over the public address system. Thousands of 
employees wore an 8-ball pledge pin to signify their co- 
operation in the program. 

The Northern Pump Company in Minneapolis has 
also made heavy use of display material.. The slogan, 
“Time is short,” appears on every telephone dial. Even 
cigarettes and matches purchased in the plant bear 
production slogans. Wrapping tape is printed with war- 
bond slogans. This company also keeps dramatic score- 
boards in every department, serenades employees with 
music over the plant sound system and decorates its 
war products with slogans. When the hundredth anti- 
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aircraft gun was completed it was decorated and made 
the occasion for a brilliant ceremony which involved the 
breaking of a bottle of champagne at its “launching. 
Since an anti-aircraft gun is known as a “twin,” a popu- 
lar slogan was “The Navy Wants Twins.” 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION AWARDS 


In a survey! of personnel practices covering 2,700 
companies of all kinds, made by Taz ConrerENcE Boarp 
in 1940, 26.1% of the companies reported that they had 
suggestion systems in operation. : 

A tremendous boost was given to formal suggestion 
systems when Mr. Nelson stated in his radio speech of 
March 2, 1942, that he was “asking the joint commit- 
tees in each plant to provide machinery whereby each 
man may submit ideas and suggestions for doing the 
job better.” His proposal went even further. He re- 
quested that ideas of wide application be sent to Wash- 
ington for further analysis. 

A Citation of Individual Production Merit is the 
highest honor that the War Production Board gives to 
suggesters under its “Individual Awards Plan.”? This 
citation comes directly from Mr. Nelson and is awarded 
only for suggestions that make an outstanding contri- 
bution to the war effort. Two other awards, “Cer- 
tificate of Individual Production Merit” and “Honorable 
Mention,” are given for good ideas that are adopted in 
plants but are not so broad in scope. “The total num- 
ber of honors bestowed by the board since the drive 
began in March, 1942, has reached a total of 1,007, con- 
sisting of 14 citations, 276 certificates and 717 honor- 
able mentions,” according to Labor-Management News 
for November 8. 

Much of the present success of his company’s sugges- 
tion system is attributed by H. C. Marmaduke, Mana- 
ger, Employees Suggestion System, Illinois Central Sys- 
tem, to joint-committee administration. Mr. Marma- 
duke stated that “adoption of joint Labor-Management 
Committees in the administration of the system is the 
most forward step we have taken thus far. During our 
first year (just closed) under this set-up, 25,124 sug- 
gestions were received, of which 4,150 (16.5%) were 
adopted, with cash awards amounting to $43,460. The 
best previous showing was for the year immediately pre- 
ceding the change-over, when 18,759 suggestions were 
received, 2,433 (13%) were adopted, and the awards 
added up to $28,145.’ 

Are labor-management war production committees 
worth while? The answer might be based on a con- 
sideration of the benefit derived from stimulation of em- 
ployee suggestions alone. When the history of World 
War ITI is finally written, it may be found that the win- 
ning of battles was based on new weapons created as a 

‘Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 20, “Personnel Activities in American 


Business,” Table 32. See also Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 43, “Em- 
ployee Suggestion Systems,” 1942, which describes twenty-three com- 
pany plans. 

*A detailed description of the Individual Awards Plan is given in the 
September, 1942, issue of The Management Record. 

3Tbid. 
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result of thousands of individual workers in war plants 
turning in their ideas to their labor-management com- 
mittees, which, in turn, forwarded them to the War 
Production Board in Washington. This one activity 
alone would seem to justify the present drive by the 
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War Production Board to have more companies in- 
augurate labor-management war production drive com- 
mittees. 
E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Changes in the Cost of Living: Regional Variations 


HIS is the second of a series of articles on the effect 
of various factors upon changes in the cost of living 
and upon the distribution of family expenditures. 

The same fifty-five cities which were used in last 
month’s analysis of the effect of size of city on changes 
in the cost of living! are used in this analysis. They 
have been grouped this time according to regional lo- 
cation, using the classification of the United States Bu- 
reau of Census. Seventeen cities, or nearly one-third 
of the total of fifty-five, are concentrated in the East 
North Central region. Seven other regions contain from 
three to seven of the cities studied. The Mountain re- 
gion contains only one of the cities, Denver, and no 
conclusions can therefore be drawn regarding it. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


The change in the cost of living of families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers from Jan- 
uary, 1939, to September, 1943, was greatest in the 
Middle Atlantic region, where the median increase for 
the six cities covered by this study was 25.6%. The 
South Atlantic and East North Central regions come 
next with median increases of 25.0% and 24.8%, re- 
spectively. The density of the hatching on the map in- 
dicates the relative magnitude of change, the high- 
est being represented by solid black. The greatest me- 
dian increase was only 3.5% higher than the smallest 
median increase, which occurred in the West South 
Central Region. The rise in Denver, however, was 4.0% 
less than in the Middle Atlantic region. The extent of 
the change from one region to another, therefore, is not 
much different from the variation from the largest to 
the smallest cities. The average increase in living costs 
over the period for the eleven smallest cities of the fifty- 
five was 3.2% greater than for the eleven largest cities. 

The belief that living costs have advanced more in 
some sections than in others is probably caused by 
thinking in terms of differences in living costs from one 
region to another rather than of proportionate changes 
that have taken place. The indexes can only take into 
account the increase or decrease in the cost of maintain- 
ing a fixed standard of living. There is reason to believe 
that the cost of living varies considerably from region to 
region when standards of living and prevailing local cus- 
toms are taken into consideration. Such, for example, is 
the nature of the argument behind the ever-recurring 


ISee November issue, p. 438. 


question of the wage differential between the North and 
the South. 

The conclusion was reached last month that size alone 
was not the cause of the difference between the average 
change in living costs of the smallest and largest cities, 
and it would also appear that the location of the city 
alone would not account for any seeming regional differ- 
ence in changes in living costs. This is clearly indicated 
by the dispersion of changes falling within any one re- 
gion. 

Further analysis showed that the greatest median in- 
creases have occurred in industrial regions of the United 
States—the Middle Atlantic, the South Atlantic (of 


TABLE 1: Prrcentace CHANGES IN Cost or Hovusrne, 
JANUARY, 1939-SepTeEMBER, 1943, By REGIONS 
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Number 


Percentage Changes in Housing 
Costs of Cities 


Region Included Cities 
in Each | Covered 
High Region (000) 
East North Central... 5 138.0 : 7 168 
Middle Atlantic....... 107.8 116.2 102.9 6 266 
West South Central...| 105.7 110.6 105.6 3 385 
iIMountain-+ -aceeeae ee 105.6 a a 1 322 
East South Central...| 104.8 109.4 103.0 4 281 
New England......... 104.4 | 106.5 | 103.3 6 154 
South Atlantic........ 104.2 115.9 99.2 7 79 
West North Central...| 103:7 106.0 | 100.3 "i 288 
Paeicwe.ccc kee cine 103.1 110.0 100.9 4 212 


aThis study includes only Denver in the Mountain Region. 


which only the industrial cities are included in our 
sample), the East North Central and the Pacific re- 
gions—where the bulk of the war material is being pro- 
duced. These regions are experiencing the greatest la- 
bor shortages and the largest increases in family in- 
come. 

Reports of labor shortage serve as a crude indication 
of where production is greatest, where more overtime 
is being worked, and, consequently, where more money 
is flowing into family coffers. These conditions tend to 
produce higher living costs, as pointed out last month. 
The fifty-five cities studied were grouped into three 
classifications—cities where acute labor shortages ex- 
isted, cities where shortages were anticipated, and cities 
with a slight surplus of labor. Three cities that were re- 
ported to have good surpluses of labor were disregarded 
because they did not comprise a large enough sample 
for consideration. 
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The average increase in living costs from January, 
1939, to September, 1943, in cities having acute labor 
shortages was 26.0%, in cities anticipating a shortage 
24.5%, and in cities with a slight surplus 23.0%. All the 
cities of the Middle Atlantic, the region having the 
highest median increase, fell into the group with an 
anticipated labor shortage. This was the only region 
which had no cities possessing labor surpluses. There is 
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fact, it is not so much the value of production as it is 
the value added by manufacture that is important. 
Furthermore, the listing of these awards does not take 
into account that subcontractors and the suppliers of 
raw materials may be located in other cities. 

Thus, the differences in changes in living costs seem 
primarily to be differences in industrial activity and in 
the ability of some cities to absorb the shock ot war 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING, JANUARY, 1939—SEPTEMBER, 1943, BY REGIONS 


Source: 
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also evidence that labor conditions influenced the me- 
dian position of other cities. 

Changes in living costs by cities were compared with 
the per capita award of war supply and facility con- 
tracts in various regions. Up to a certain point, there 
was no apparent relation, but where awards exceeded 
$5,000 per capita, the changes in living costs were some- 
what above the average for other cities. Flint, the city 
having the largest change in total living costs, also had 
the highest per capita contract awards. This is a very 
rough comparison, however, since a high contract award 
to a city that has always had a high per capita produc- 
tion would not affect the industrial wages so much as 
in a city with a normally low per capita production. In 
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expansion better than others. It is natural, therefore, 
that one should find the greatest changes taking place 
in the industrial areas of the country. 


Cuancres IN Masor Items 

As in the case of “All Items,” most. major components 
show very little variation from one region to the next. 
Housing, for example, is one of the items to which 
large regional variations in changes are attributed. There 
are undoubtedly large regional variation in actual costs, 
but the range of increase has not been noteworthy, as 
shown in Table 1. Food and fuel and light costs have dis- 
played wider regional differences. With food, this is 
probably due to the wide variations in the eating habits 
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of people: in the different sections of the country. 
Changes in the prices of individual food items, there- 
fore, would not affect all sections similarly. Table 2 


TABLE 2: Percentage CHANGEs IN Cost or Foon, 
JANUARY, 1939-SepremMBER, 1943, By RecIons 


Source: 
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Number 


Percentage Changes in Food 
Costs of Cities 


Region Cities 
Covered 
_ ids Mein | High | Low =| Region 00) 
East South Central... ay 281 
South Atlantic........ 5 79 
East North Central 3 168 
West South Central 9 385 
ETC RANG Ok he ees nl 212 
Middle Atlantic....... 9 266 
West North Central... “7 288 
Motta S66 c. oe Me! 322 
New England......... .0 154 


aThis study includes only one city in the Mountain Region, Denver, and therefore no 
true median or nigh and low can be given. 


shows that the greatest increase in food costs has been 
56.77) in the East South Central region, and the small- 
est, 40.0%, in New England. 

The wide differences in fuel and light changes are also 
largely attributable to regional variations in the kind of 
fuel used and the source of gas and electricity. Gas and 
electricity rates throughout the country have tended to 
decline or remain unchanged over this period. In those 


In-Plant Feeding 


ECAUSE of the impracticability of issuing supple- 

mentary food ration points to workers in heavy 
war industries, the government is encouraging the in- 
stallation of in-plant feeding facilities to provide em- 
ployees with nutritious meals. This plan enables the 
workers to use their ration points for home meals with- 
out the necessity of spending them for food to pack in 
box lunches. 

The difficulties involved in differential rationing are 
explained by Robert R. R. Brooks, OPA Labor Office 
Director. Among them is the fact that there is no pro- 
vision under present OPA regulations for the issuance 
of supplementary ration points on an occupational basis, 
and any change in the regulations to permit such an 
issuance would constitute a major alteration of present 
policies. A plan of this kind would also require the 
establishment of accurate standards of the food require- 
ments of various occupational groups. Furthermore, it 
is felt that the administration of such a plan would be 
extremely difficult. 

For these reasons, the Office of War Information ad- 
vises that companies survey any existing cooking facili- 
ties in the neighborhood of their plant which might be 
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sections of the country where these items constitute a 
larger proportion of family expenditure for fuel and 
light, as in those sections where natural gas is used for 
home heating, the index has tended to remain low or 


TaBLe 3: Prercenrace CuHances 1n Cost or FuEL AND 
Licut, JANUARY, 1939-SepremBerR, 1943, By REGIONS 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 

Median 
Percentage Changes in Fuel and | Number | Popula- 
; ight Costs of Cities | tion of 

Region Included Cities 
; : in Each | Covered 

Median High Low Region (300) 

New England......... L369)" Ae0 Tela 6 154 
Middle Atlantic....... 110.0 112.2 109.0 6 266 
East North Central...) 108.2 114.0 102.1 Wi 168 
Paciniee cect ere 106.9 WSS25 80.8 4 212 
West North Central...| 105.4 110.7 103.3 uf 288 
South Atlantic........ 103.3 111.6 94.6 vf 79 
East South Central... 99.5 110.5 90.7 4 281 
Mointatn jocietcne on 99.0 a a 1 322 
West South Central... 93.3 103.2 90.2 3 385 


aThis study includes only one city in the Mountain Regioa, Deaver, and therefore no 
true median or high and low can be given. 
even decline. In those regions where homes must be 
heated by coal, oil or wood, and where gas and electricity 
must be manufactured, the changes have tended to be 
considerably greater. See Table 3 for these differences. 


G. CuarK THomMPsOoN 
Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


of War Workers 


used to advantage. Where none exist, and where it is 
impossible to secure second-hand equipment, the War 
Production Board may give priorities for new equip- 
ment. The forms for such requests and information on 
preference ratings for equipment may be procured 
through the local offices of the WPB. 

Since in-plant feeding units are classed by the Office 
of Price Administration as institutional, they are en- 
titled to receive the allotments of rationed foods per- 
mitted by the regional price and rationing boards. 

For some time, the Food Distribution Administration 
has been cooperating with industries in acting as ad- 
visor on problems of cafeteria management and nutrition. 


The FDA publishes a considerable amount of material 


designed not only for the education of workers to the 
importance of adequate nutrition for the maintenance 
of health, but also for the education of the housewife 
and the community as well. This material, which in- 
cludes posters, pamphlets, and a service for plant pub- 
lications may be obtained from their regional offices. 
In some instances it is possible to enlist the help of 
an FDA representative for advice on problems of 
menu planning, food service and cafeteria management. 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. In the early part of the war production period, 
many companies, on granting a general wage increase, 
gave a similar increase to the lower-paid salaried employ- 
ees to keep the two groups in balance. Has this practice 
continued, or has the salaried group been left behind 
except in so far as individual merit increases have been 
granted? In short, how does the average clerical employee 
compare with the wage earner in his ability to meet cost 
of living increases? 


In most cases, companies reported that when general 
wage increases had been granted to factory workers corre- 
sponding increases had been given to clerical employees. 
In some instances where this practice had not been fol- 
lowed, it was believed that through increases either on an 
individual or group basis, clerical rates had advanced about 
as much as factory rates. In only a few cases were clerical 
increases believed to be well below those in the factory. 

However, the point was frequently made that this did 
not necessarily indicate that office employees were rela- 
tively as well off as production workers because substantial 
overtime in the factory considerably increased the wage 
earners’ “take home.” Representative comments include 
the following: 


The average ‘“‘take home” of lower-paid salaried clerical 
employees is less than that of wage earners although adjust- 
ments have been made to minimize the differential. In some 
cases, earnings of salaried clerks who are called on to work 
considerable overtime compare favorably with those of 
hourly rate production employees. 

A unique collective wage incentive plan, inaugurated by 
us some years ago, has to a great extent leveled the income 
rate of all employees. Under this plan, the premium percent- 
age rates for each pay period, based on measured individual 
output of production wage earners throughout the plant, are 
averaged, and the average percentage thus determined is 
added to the income of productive as well as nonproductive 
wage earners and all salaried employees. This percentage 
has during this year averaged about 25%. 

This plan, in conjunction with our practice of paying sal- 
aried supervisors for overtime on the sixth and seventh day 
of the week, has very satisfactorily solved the problem of 
preventing the wage earners’ “take home” from exceeding 
that of their foremen. 


In the case of the salaried workers coming under the Wage 
and Hour Division, we increase them exactly the same num- 
ber of cents that we grant the hourly workers. They, of 
course, are paid overtime for any work in excess of forty hours. 

In the case of our executive group, we assume a standard 
year of 2,400 hours and multiply this by the number of cents 
of increase so that they receive the same proportional in- 
crease as the hourly workers. As a result of this procedure, 
increases have been made to our salaried employees system- 
atically over the past several years. 

We still, of course, make increases where there is increased 


responsibility, creation of new jobs, or for straight merit 
considerations. 

The system outlined above is automatic and covers every- 
one. Incidentally, this system was established several years 
ago in order to establish a pattern of decrease in case this 
were necessary at any future time. This was done to avoid 
the usual trap that a company finds itself in—namely, that 
of increasing hourly workers, then at some future period hay- 
ing to decrease, in which case you have to start with the 
salaried workers first. 

This system has been very much appreciated by all of our 
employees. 


We have two different situations in our organization as 
far as the relationship between earnings of wage earners and 
salaried clerical workers is concerned. In our New England 
plants, the salaried clerical workers at the lower end of the 
scale received all the increases that the factory workers re- 
ceived. On the other hand, in our plants in the Middle West 
and in the South, the salaried workers have only received 
about a 15% increase since the war, while the wage earners 
have received increases of from 20% to 30%. The difference 
between the salaried worker and the wage earner is, of course, 
further accentuated by the large amount of overtime that the 
wage earners are getting. All of which means that the clerical 
worker is in not nearly as good a condition as the wage earner 
to meet the increasing cost of living. 


Whenever our company has given a general wage increase, 
the office employees have also been included. Of course, since 
the wage freeze, general increases have been out of the pic- 
ture. Merit increases and scheduled increases are the only 
ones that have been granted. 

I believe that the average clerical employee does not have 
his “take home” increased nearly as much as the hourly 
worker because the hourly worker is putting in considerably 
more overtime. This, in our case, has really thrown the earn- 
ings of the office employees, as compared with the hourly 
workers in the factory, considerably out of balance. 


Our average clerical salaries, also management wages and 
salaries, have not been kept in line with hourly workers be- 
cause over a number of years those in clerical positions and 
management have shared in a wage adjustment plan, based 
on the results of operations, which, through the year 1942, 
took care of the situation satisfactorily. This year, however, 
because of inefficiency resulting from high labor turnover, 
shortage of manpower and excessive overtime to hourly men, 
the amount earned under the wage adjustment plan will be 
not over 50% of what it normally would be. For that reason 
our clerical employees and management will have less in- 
come, while the hourly men will be taking home double what 
they did a few years back. 


It is our opinion that the salaried employees are getting the 
worst of the bargain. It is a very long and tedious procedure 
to obtain the privilege of raising the pay of salaried employ- 
ees. Our experience has been that many such requests have 
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been refused for reasons that appear to us to be entirely un- 
founded. The wage earners with extra time and overtime 
have gone way ahead of the salaried employees. It appears 
to us that under the Wage and Hour Act, etc., this condition 
will prevail until after the war, but we believe that at that 
time the salaried employees will benefit. 


It has been our practice to increase salaried ranges in pro- 
portion to increases granted hourly wage earners, when gen- 
eral increases were granted. The granting of the increase to 
the salaried group, however, has always been on an individual 
basis. No announcement is made of it, but those in charge of 
wage and salary administration contact department heads 
to make sure that salaries properly reflect local salary con- 
ditions and the company’s appraisal of the individual worth 
of the employee. 

A few companies grant salaried increases to match the 
wage increases on exactly the same percentage (or number of 
cents per hour) basis, so that the same relationship is main- 
tained between them—and of course those companies with 
bargaining agents for salaried office personnel usually bargain 
to have the same type of increase go through the entire organ- 
ization. However, in most cases I believe, the office salaried 
group has been kept in relationship with the factory group. 
The major difference between factory and office income is 
that determined by overtime; and of course the office people 
do not usually have a chance to earn the bonus even when it 
is earned by hourly wage earners. 


POINT 2. Have you made any estimates of the proportion 
of former employees now in the Armed Services that you 
expect to return to the company after the war? Do you 
know what proportion returned after World War I? 


Most companies stressed the lack of any dependable 
basis upon which to base estimates of the proportion of 
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employees now in the Armed Services who would seek to 
regain their former employment. Records of World War I 
experience were almost totally lacking, and it was felt that 
even if they existed they would give little enlightenment, 
because of changed conditions. 

Companies that expressed an opinion uniformly ex- 
pected a high proportion of employees to return after the 
war. Where figures were mentioned, they ran usually be- 
tween 70% and 80%. Comments on the question include 
the following: 


We have not made any estimates of the proportion of our 
former employees who are now in the Armed Forces who will 
return to the company after the war, but we are anticipating 
that a large proportion of them will do so. At the time each 
of these employees joined the Armed Forces, either by induc- 
tion or through voluntary action, we assured them that their 
jobs would be waiting for them when they returned. We 
have also conditioned the employment or promotion of any 
employee filling the place of a former employee who joined 
the Armed Forces upon the return of that employee. We 
have no record of the proportion of our employees who re- 
turned to us after the first World War, but we know it was 
considerable. 


We maintain careful records of all employees in the Armed 
Forces, with the understanding that they remain on the 
seniority list and are eligible for their old or similar jobs and 
have preference over newer employees when discharged from 
war service. Present indications are that the majority will 
seek re-employment and in much greater proportion than 
after World War I. We can look for a great many complica- 
tions in carrying out this program, how serious depends 
mainly on business conditions in the postwar period. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


CuristmMAs Bonus 

HE term “Christmas bonus” is usually considered to 

mean an informal bonus paid by an employer to his 
employees shortly before the Christmas holiday. There 
is of course the inference that it is in the nature of an 
expression of good will toward the employees. The deci- 
sion as to the size of the bonus or, in fact, whether there 
is to be a bonus at all, is usually at the discretion of the 
employer—that is, in normal times. 

In a survey! of personnel practices in 2,700 companies, 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board in 
1940, it was reported that about 22% of the companies 
covered were paying a Christmas bonus. 

The size of individual bonuses of this type varies con- 
siderably. In December, 1941, the Armstrong Cork 
Company paid each employee the equivalent of 2% of 
his earnings during the year. Under this arrangement 
an employee with average hourly earnings of $1,00 an 


Studies in Personnel Policy No. 20, “Personnel Activities in American 
Business.” 


hour, working a 40-hour week would receive about $40. 
The Pratt and Whitney Division of Niles-Bement-Pond 
in Hartford, Connecticut, gave each employee a bonus 
in December, 1941, equivalent to 5% of his earnings 
during the second half of that year. American Airlines, 
at the same time, paid $50 to those having one year of 
service, $25 to those having six months of service and 
$10 to those having less than six months of service. It 
is a practice! in many companies to give the equivalent 
of one week’s pay. 


WLB Rw tes 

Reaffirming the rules established last year by General 
Order No. 10, the National War Labor Board announced 
recently that Christmas bonuses may be paid this year 
without prior approval by the board, subject to two 
qualifications: 

(1) If the bonus is a fixed amount, the total amount 
paid to an employee during the current bonus year may 


1The Management Record for December, 1941, p. 162, gives details of 
1941 Christmas bonus payments in 50 companies. 
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not exceed the total so paid to an employee for like 
work during the preceding bonus year. 

(2) If the bonus is computed on a percentage, in- 
centive, or similar basis, the rate and the method of 
computation may not be changed in the current bonus 
year so as to yield a greater amount than that paid in 
the preceding bonus year. 

Even though an employee was not on the payroll dur- 
ing the preceding bonus year he may be paid a Christ- 
mas bonus this year in an amount equal to that paid 
previously to employees in comparable occupations. 

Answers to two questions that have been frequently 
asked are provided by the Dallas Regional WLB in 
the following form: 


Q: If, for the year 1942, an employer paid a bonus not 
based on percentage, incentive or the like, in a smaller 
amount than he paid in 1941, may he pay in 1943 the 
amount paid in 1941? 

A. No. Under General Order No. 10, the bonus may 
not exceed the amount paid during the preceding bonus 
year. 

Q: Where a bonus is computed on a percentage or simi- 
lar basis and this method of computation yields a smaller 
amount for the year 1943 than was paid for the year 1942, 
may the employer pay for the year 1943 the same total 
amount that was paid for 1942? 

A: Yes. 


Omission of Bonus 

If an employer has customarily paid a Christmas 
bonus but decides that in 1943 he will drop it, he is 
assumed to be in violation of Executive Order 9250 
unless he can prove to the satisfaction of the War 
Labor Board that changed conditions warrant omitting 
the bonus. 

The decision of the National War Labor Board on 
November 27 relating to the omission of a Christmas 
bonus in 1942 by an electrical company in Michigan 
provided the occasion for establishing definite rules in 
this respect. The Detroit regional board had decided 
that the payment of the bonus regularly between 1935 
and 1941 had established it as a part of the wage sched- 
ule and, therefore, it should not be discontinued. Re- 
jecting this decision, the National War Labor Board 
decided that although “a presumption may be said to 
have arisen that the regularly repeated practice of the 
preceding six years should have been continued, the 
presumption is a rebuttable presumption, and if the 
employer can show . . . that his failure to repeat the 
bonus under all circumstances was reasonable, the pre- 
sumption disappears.” It was stated by the board 
chairman, William H. Davis, that the company had 
demonstrated that omission of the bonus in 1942 was 
reasonable. Factors considered regarding the changed 
conditions were: (1) plant conversion, (2) contracts 
subject to cancellation and renegotiation, (3) uncer- 
tain prospects of new business, (4) comparative cash 
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position, (5) quarterly dividend status, (6) profit and 
loss statement. 


Treasury RULES 
On November 15 employers were informed by the 
salary stabilization unit of the Treasury Department 
that, subject to certain limitations, this year’s Christmas 
bonuses that do not exceed similar bonuses paid last 
year may be paid without prior government approval. 
The official text of the salary stabilization ruling follows: 


1. If the employee’s base salary has not been increased 
since October 3, 1942, (in the case of salaries of more than 
$5,000 per annum) or October 27, 1942, (in the case of 
salaries of $5,000 or less per annum), as the case may 
be, he may be paid a bonus which does not exceed the 
higher of the following amounts: 

(a) The dollar amount paid for the employer’s last 
accounting year ended prior to October 3, 1942, or 

(b) the dollar amount of a bonus authorized under 
the salary stabilization regulations for the employer’s 
first accounting year ending after October 3, 1942, pro- 
vided the bonus does not exceed 50% of the base salary. 

2. If the employee’s base salary has been increased 
since October 3, 1942, he may be paid a bonus not to 
exceed the same dollar amount of bonus paid him for the 
employer’s first accounting year ending after October 3, 
1942, provided the bonus does not exceed 20% of his 
present base salary. 

3. If the employee has been paid regularly, in accord- 
ance with an established policy of the employer, a bonus 
based on a percentage of base salary, such bonus pay- 
ment may be made, regardless; of dollar amount, provided 
the percentage has not been changed since October 3, 
1942, or October 27, 1942, as the case may be. 

4. An employee may also be paid a bonus which, to- 
gether with all other compensation for personal services, 
does not increase his total compensation for the current 
year over the total earned in the calendar year 1941 by 
more than (a) 15% if the total compensation for the year 
1941 was $2,400 or less, (b) 10% if the total compensa- 
tion for the year 1941 was over $2,400 but not over $4,000, 
(c) 5% if the total compensation for the year 1941 was 
over $4,000 but not over $7,500. 


GENERAL OrpER No. 32 
General Order No. 32 relating to pay adjustments of 
employees of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
was adopted by the WLB on November 23. A special 
arrangement of its main provisions follows: 

32. Authority over pay adjustments of employees (non- 
statutory basis) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion is delegated to the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. A certificate by the secretary of the corporation 
briefly describing the nature of each adjustment will be 
accepted by the WLB as sufficient evidence of the pro- 
priety of the adjustment, subject to modification (non- 
retroactive) by the WLB. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Strike or Lockout Fines 
The Blair Limestone Company of West Virginia and 
The United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America (CIO) have negotiated a collective bargaining 
agreement which puts teeth into the no-strike, no- 
lockout clause. In the event that the union is respon- 
sible for a strike or stoppage of work during the life of 
the agreement, employees responsible for the “curtail- 
ment of the normal output of the plant, or any part 
thereof” shall be fined. If the company causes a lockout, 

it shall be fined. The fine clause reads: 


Should any officer or officers of the union or any mem- 
ber or members thereof employed at the Blairton Plant 
of the company cause the plant or any part of the plant 
to shut down in violation of this agreement, each member 
of the union employed at the plant, except those who con- 
tinue at work, shall have deducted from his earnings the 
sum of one dollar ($1.00) per day for each day or part 
of the day the plant or any part of the plant remains 
idle. 

Should the company or its representatives lock the men 
out or cause the plant or any part of the plant to shut 
down in violation of this agreement, for the purpose of 
forcing a settlement of any grievance, the company shall 
be fined one dollar ($1.00) for each employee for each 
day or part of a day the plant is thus caused to be idle 
by the company. 


Closed Shop Upheld 

Once again the question of closed union shops in 
Florida has been reopened. Attorney General Thomas 
Watson, in his fight to have the closed shop agreement 
between the Tampa Shipbuilding Company and the 
American Federation of Labor declared illegal, lost his 
argument before the Supreme Court of Florida which 
held: 


The cold fact is that Congress has ordained that except 
where applicable statute prohibits, labor unions may in- 
dulge in practices which may produce monopolistic results 
and also may combine and through one and the same 
representative bargain and contract together and col- 
lectively, 


Discharge Rules 

The Johns-Manville Products Corporation of Lompoc, 
California, and the AFL union which represents the 
company’s employees have through their collective bar- 
gaining agreement agreed upon the following violations 
as cause for immediate discharge, subject of course to 
appeal by the aggrieved employee through the griev- 
ance and arbitration clause in the union agreement: 


1. Bringing or consuming intoxicants or narcotics in the 
plant. 

2. Reporting for duty under the influence of liquor or 
narcotics. 


3. Disobedience and failure to perform work as re- 
quired. 


4. Smoking in prohibited areas. 
. Wilful repeated violation of safety orders. 


6. Neglect of duty, disorderly conduct, dishonesty, 
sleeping while on duty. 


o 


7. Persistent failure or refusal to cooperate with fellow 
workers. 

8. Refusal to comply with the company’s rules, provided 
that such rules are posted in a conspicuous place 
where they may be read by all employees and that 
said rules do not conflict with this agreement. 

9. Inefficiency. 

10. Deliberate destruction of company’s or another em- 
ployee’s property. 


Clock Punching 

The Young Radiator Company employees of Racine, 
Wisconsin, object to card punching at the beginning 
and the end of piece-work operations. The UAW (CIO), 
which represents the employees of the above company, 
refers to card punching by piece-work employees as 
“wasteful.” The Regional War Labor Board upheld the 
union’s contention and ruled that the company cannot 
require its piece-work employees to punch a time card 
at the start and finish of each operation. 


Textile Wage Demand 

The Textile Workers Union of America is demanding 
a 10¢-an-hour wage increase for all textile workers. The 
union is also demanding that a 60¢-an-hour minimum 
wage be established for the cotton division of the textile 
industry, and a 65¢-an-hour minimum wage in the 
woolen division of the industry. The textile union de- 
mands that the wage increases be the same whether the 
plant be located in the North, South, East or West. If 
the union demands are met, America’s textile workers 
will receive increases totaling $260,000,000 a year. 
According to a statement issued by the national office 
of the textile union, collective bargaining agreements 
affecting 450,000 textile workers are now open or about 
to open for renewal of contract. 


AFL Postwar Views 

Matthew Woll, Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, addressing a meeting of representa- 
tives of government, industry and civic organizations 
in Boston, Massachusetts, on November 20 said that the 
American Federation of Labor is opposed to paternalism 
and government-sponsored enterprise because depen- 
dency on “governmental benevolence” will do away with 
the individual incentive that is so characteristic of the | 
American people. 

Mr. Woll said that labor is alert to the dangers that 
will face individual enterprise in the postwar years. Ir 
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appealing to government, agriculture, labor and indus- 
try to. work together, Mr. Woll declared, “There can be 
no sense of security . . . unless there are policies which 
can be clearly understood, and which represent all in- 
terests, not just those of some branch of government.” 


Wagner Act and the Foreman’s Wife 


The Taylor-Colluit Company is held responsible for 
the unfair labor practices of the wife of a company 
foreman, in spite of the fact that she is not an employee 
of the company. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals (Fourth 
Circuit) held that the NLRB order against the Taylor- 
Colluit Company because of the action of the foreman’s 
wife in distributing “anti-union literature” was legal 
under the Wagner Act. District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers, the union that filed the charges against the 
company, submitted evidence proving that the “employer 
knowingly permitted anti-union activities by the wife of 
its leading foreman . . . which it could have prevented.” 


ILO Brief 


At a recent Canadian National War Labor Board 
inquiry into labor problems throughout the Dominion 
of Canada, International Labor Office representatives 
Pierre Waelbroeck and I. Bessling submitted a brief 
which is based on a study of labor conditions in various 
countries. The ILO brief says in part: 


Experience has shown that the observance of collective 
agreements depends less on penalties for breaches of the 
agreement than on the existence of suitable negotiation 
machinery which safeguards the interests of the parties 
and is freely accepted by them. 

The conclusion that emerges most clearly seems to be 
that all stable systems of labor relations are based on vol- 
untary agreement between the principal parties concerned— 
that is, the employers’ and workers’ organizations—to col- 
laborate on the regulation of conditions of employment. 


Severance Pay 


The CIO convention early in November adopted a 
resolution on dismissal wages, recommending to its affili- 
ated unions that in all future collective bargaining agree- 
ments they should attempt to include protective clauses 
calling for dismissal wages. The resolution also states 
that a provision pertaining to dismissal wages should be 
incorporated into war contracts issued by the Federal 
Government. 


Alaskan Labor Dispute 
The Alaskan salmon industry dispute, which has re- 
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sulted in prolonged WLB hearings, and has cost money, 
time and effort to both industry and labor, could have 
been settled through more intensive collective bargain- 
ing and a willingness to understand each other’s prob- 
lems, according to Wayne L. Morse of the National War 
Labor Board. Mr. Morse said: 


Solutioris imposed by government edict are much less 
likely to solve the mutual problems of labor and industry 
than decisions arrived at by common agreement. 


Union Being Sued 


Montgomery Ward & Company of Chicago charges 
before the Superior Court of Cook County that the 
United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployees of America (CIO) is conspiring with its Chicago 
local to destroy the reputation of the company by dis- 
tributing handbills with “untrue and libelous statements 
about the company.” Montgomery Ward is asking the 
court to award them $1,000,000 damages. 


Limiting Seniority 

The Regional War Labor Board in Michigan denies 
the UAW (CIO) their contention that seniority should 
be limited to union members. With the RWLB labor 
members dissenting, the board held: “If he is not a 
union member, he can acquire full seniority rights dat- 
ing back to his hiring upon joining. There is no time 
limit in this provision.” The clause as negotiated by the 
company and the union, but rejected by the RWLB 
reads: “Subject to approval of the WLB, it is mutually 
agreed that no employee of the company shall be upon 
the seniority list hereinafter provided for unless he is a 
member of the union .. . it is further agreed that senior- 
ity shall not accumulate with respect to any employee 
during any period for which union dues are unpaid.” 


Discipline by Union 
The following work rule is part of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement between the Printers League Section 
of the New York Employing Printers Association, Inc., 
and the New York Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 51, 
AFL: 


Any employee who quits his position or fails to keep 
an engagement to work without reasonable notice or excuse 
to the one in charge or without putting on a competent 
substitute shall be subject to discipline by his union by 
fine or otherwise. 


ABRAHAM A. DessEeR 
Management Research Division 


Profit Sharing by V-mail 


Of the 48,322 Sears, Roebuck and Company employ- 
ees who are members of that company’s Savings and 
Profit Sharing Pension Fund, 7,000 are serving in the 
country’s Armed Forces. Fund statements recently 
mailed to these employees on military leave of absence 


were accompanied by a personal letter from the presi- 
dent of the company. One thousand statements were 
skeletonized and included in V-mail letters, signed by 
the president and sent to Fund members serving over- 
seas. 
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Absenteeism during September 


LLNESS, nonindustrial accidents and absences for 
personal reasons accounted for a loss of 38,990,000 
man days during the month of September, according to 
estimates based on Tur Conrerence Boarp’s survey. 
Absence data were contributed by 39 plants located 
in 14 states and employing 134,791 persons. About 79% 
of these plants were engaged in the production of war 
materials. Approximately 83% of the men and 70% of 
the women were factory workers. 


TABLE 1: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION OF ABSENCE AMONG 
EMPLOYEES, SEPTEMBER, 1943, IN RELATION TO Hours 
WorKED A WEEK 


92,565 MALE EMPLOYEES 


Average Number of Abse A D: Lost 
for 1,000 akiveensa7 anal sede Average 
alae of Days 
eats | Laer 1s AN | Sturt | deme | AN hee 
term term | Absences| term term | Absences Employee 
Over 60....} 210 69 279 1 Aas 8.4 3.0 9 
55-59...... 419 136 555 S05 fees 3.0 IY, 
50-54......] 849 64 413 1.4 9.2 2.6 i ak 
45-49...... 191 43 234 1.4 hae 2.6 .6 
40-44...... 57 23 80 Leo 16.1 5.6 4 
Total. 3, 194 a4 238 1.4 Ue 
42,226 FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
50-64...... 301 74 375 1.5 1651 4.4 1.6 
45-49...... 568 93 661 is 7.4 2.2 1.4 
40-44 262 131 393 1.6 8.2 3.8 1.5 
$5-S89...... 193 76 269 Ss 5.5 2.5 tf 
Total 419 104 523 1.4 7.6 2.6 1.4 


Among women there was a frequency rate of 419 a 
thousand for short-term absences and 104 a thousand 
for long-term absences. The combined rate was 523 a 
thousand, with each absence averaging 2.6 days’ dura- 
tion. 

Men had a short-term absence frequency of 194 a 
thousand and a long-term absence frequency of 44 a 
thousand. The combined rate was 238 absences a thou- 
sand, with an average loss of 2.9 days an absence. 


Of the group surveyed, 31.3% were women. They 
accounted for 49.7% of all short-term absences and 
51.5% of long-term absences. 

Short-term absences were responsible for 42.6% of 
the total time lost by women and for 40.5% of the 
total time lost by men. 


TABLE 2: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION oF ABSENCE AMONG 
81,295 MALE AND 36,815 FemaLe Employers, SEPTEMBER, 
1943, AccorDING TO REASONS FOR ABSENCE 


Classification 


Absences per Am 
1,000 men....| 74 1 | 129 QT 1 18 | 101 2| 147 
1,000 women .} 195 1 | 255 52 1 66 | 247 2 | 321 


Days lost an a 


absence 
OM arcteicr anne 1.5 | 1.6 | 1.4 ]10.9 |12.5 | 6.5 | 4.0 |] 6.5 | 2.0 
Women...... Lae LSE a Fe i SeOn | ChGnkes walesere lees 


Hours or Work 
Men in factories worked an average of 47.5 hours a 
week compared with 43.7 hours for women. The work 
week in offices was slightly shorter, with 45.6 hours for 
men and 42.8 hours for women. On an average, men 
worked 47.1 hours a week, or 3.7 hours more than 
women. 


Reasons FOR ABSENCE 

The reports of 39 plants employing 118,110 persons 
are analyzed in Table 2 to show reasons for absence. 
Personal reasons accounted for 57.6% of absences, ill- 
ness for 42.0% and nonindustrial accidents for less than 
1.0%. These causes were responsible for 47.3%, 51.7%, 
and 1.0%, respectively, of the total time lost. Compared 
with August, there was an increase in illness incidence 
and a decrease in absences for personal reasons in Sep- 
tember. 

Etxet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
October-November, 1943 


HE RAILROAD operating brotherhoods announced 
dls December 15 their intention of calling a staggered 
strike affecting all the nation’s railroads, beginning De- 
cember 30. This action came after 97.7% of the 350,000 
membership of the five unions voted in favor of it. 

The 1,100,000 nonoperating railroad employees, who 


are also pressing wage demands, did not join in this 
declaration of intention to strike, undoubtedly because 
they are still awaiting the outcome of a joint resolution 
of both houses of Congress, authorizing the payment to 
them of an 8¢-an-hour increase. This rise was previ- 
ously suggested by an emergency board hearing the cas: 
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and approved by both the nonoperating employees and 
the operators. It was turned down, however, by Fred M. 
Vinson, Economic Stabilization Director, who approved 
the findings of a second emergency board for nearly the 
same wage award but on a sliding scale ranging from 
10¢ an hour for the lowest-paid workers to 4¢ for those 
now having the highest hourly earnings. This recom- 
mendation was rejected by the unions, and, subse- 
quently, a joint resolution was introduced in Congress to 
authorize payment of a flat 8¢-an-hour increase. This 
resolution has been passed by the Senate and is pending 
in the House. 


AvERAGE WEEKLY Earnincs, TWENTY-FIVE 
MAnuFractTuriInG INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tur CoNnFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


“REAL” Ts 
WEEKLY EARNINGS, ~ 


9291939 1938 1942 «1939 ©=1940Ss«941(tistS (9K 

After rising for two consecutive months, cost of living 
of families of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers in the United States remained unchanged from 
October to November. The index on a wartime basis 
now stands at 103.7, or 0.6% below the peak reached 
in June. 

Although other items of the budget, with the ex- 
ception of housing costs, rose, a 0.4% decline in food 
prices kept the overall index from rising. The decline in 
food was chiefly the result of a continuance of the sea- 
sonal declines in the prices of fresh vegetables and fruits, 
particularly a sharp decline in orange prices, in many 
cities. Reductions in the price of eggs and meats were 
also recorded in many cities. The progress of the 
government’s program of price control of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and its effect on the cost of living index is not 
clear. Congress is currently disputing the subsidy pro- 
gram. The time will soon be reached, however, when 
seasonal changes will swing from declines to increases. 

At the present time, total living costs have risen 
20.6% since January, 1941, and 23.5% since the start of 
the war in August, 1939. 

At the same time, weekly earnings, employment, man 
hours and payrolls of wage earners in the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries regularly studied by the Board 
reached new peaks in October. Weekly earnings of these 
workers have risen 55.2% since January, 1941, and 
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74.1% since the start of the war. Real weekly earnings 
in these same periods advanced 29.0% and 41.3%, re- 
spectively. Although not at a new peak in October, 
hourly earnings were 36.5% higher than in January, 
1941, and 43.9% higher than in August, 1939. Adjusted 
for changes in living costs, real hourly earnings have 
risen 13.4% and 16.7% in these two periods. 

It would appear that workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries have generally received ample compensation for 
rising living costs. This statement is based on averages, 
indicating that some workers have received greater in- 
creases than others. Some industries have received great- 
er increases both in hourly earnings and weekly earnings 
than others. On an industry or company-wide basis, these 
wage and living cost figures are representative of condi- 
tions for the average worker. Steel workers, for example, 
have received increases in weekly earnings that average 
68.3% since the start of the war and 51.9% since the 
base date of the Little Steel formula. Their hourly earn- 
ings have advanced 36.7% and 33.7%, respectively, in 
the same periods. Yet they are asking for further increases 
on the ground that increases in living costs are causing 
undue hardship. Part of their higher weekly earnings 
can be accounted for by longer hours, and hourly earn- 
ings have also been swelled by overtime premium pay- 
ments and by shifts to skilled occupations within the in- 
dustry. On the whole, however, the gains made amply 
provide for these factors and for increases in living costs, 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WORKERS 
AFFECTED 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


January oe es eee sen ee 0.6 14.4 
Rebrusryiccquis'? seeneuantn coer 1.3 7.6 
Marth, 20.0.» vncuseticanewere ys 0.9 6.0 
Aprilitived, (Se Bias eee 0.6 5.9 
May .aisici. 5's ate diueentraentes take 1.3 7.9 
PUNO cc secesiwlgse eae eeteatan Rie 0.7 6.9 
PUY: vans eiacivecuentonwahenst paket 7.8 
Augtet iat, [2 Ree Get 0.3 7.0 
Septemberad sc. ccnmacouseree 0.8 6.9 
October Jiicc ec See eee 0.8 6.7 
—— ee ee 


not only in the steel industry, but also in other industries 
in which movements are in progress to eliminate the 
Little Steel formula as the basis for wage adjustment. 

On the other end of the inflation-control program, a 
new formula is being evolved to encourage production of 
consumer goods and still keep living costs down. Re- 
cently, the production of low-cost consumer goods, par- 
ticularly textiles, has been curtailed because many pro- 
ducers have found it impossible to manufacture goods at 
a profit and still operate according to existing OPA 
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tules. Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, has worked out a plan which calls for the coopera- 
tion of the OPA and the WLB, the latter agency having 
been the one that was most concerned with the problem. 
The plan incorporates several revolutionary principles. 
Any producer who finds that he can only produce an 
“essential” item at a loss may be authorized by the OPA 
to increase his selling price for the item, to a figure not 
to exceed the unit production cost, plus 2%, providing 
the current profits from all operations are not more than 
double those earned in the 1936-1939 base period. If his 
overall profit is more than double that of the base period, 
the manufacturer will not only receive no relief, but may 
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be ordered to manufacture essential civilian goods for 
sale at cost. Industry-wide price increases are also pos- 
sible under this plan, but where such increases would be 
made, the highest production costs in the industry would 
serve as the basis of the increase. The highest-cost pro- 
ducer, however, would not be permitted to charge more 
than his actual production costs. On the surface, the 
plan seems so drastic that its acceptance by industry 
would appear doubtful and for that reason it might not 
achieve the purposes for which it is designed. 


G. CLark THoompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls in 


Manufacturing, 


EEKLY earnings, employment, man hours and 

payrolls of wage earners rose to new peak levels 
in October, according to THE ConFEeRENCE Boarp’s regu- 
lar monthly survey of labor statistics in twenty-five 
manufacturing industries. Hourly earnings remained 
unchanged at the‘September peak and the work week, 
which was increased only fractionally in October, was 
longer than in any month since April, 1930. 


Wace Ratr CHANGES 

Wage-rate increases reported in October averaged 
6.7% and affected 0.3% of the wage earners in the 
twenty-five industries. For all workers the increases 
averaged 0.02%. This was the smallest average rate 
increase reported in any month from October, 1942 to 
October, 1943. While the percentage of increase was 
smaller in December, 1942, and in March and April, 1943, 
more workers were affected in those months and, 
as a result, the average for all workers was higher. 
Wage-rate increases were reported in October in only 
sixteen industries and affected less than 1.0% of the 
workers in thirteen of them. The most substantial in- 
crease was 18% for 1.3% of the workers in the lumber 
and millwork industry. Other wage-rate advances in- 
cluded one of 8.6% for 1.7% of the workers in the hosiery 
and knit goods industry and one of 4.7% for 3.0% of 
the workers engaged in news and magazine printing. 


Hourty EARNINGS 

Hourly earnings, which include overtime and other 
monetary compensation such as production and attend- 
ance bonuses, remained unchanged at the September 
level of $1.036, which was a peak for the series. Since 
hours worked per week averaged slightly more in Octo- 
ber than in September, it might be expected that hourly 
earnings would rise as well because of additional over- 
time payments. However, the influx of new workers into 
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manufacturing at the beginners’ rates served to reduce 
earnings. In addition, in many industries work on Labor 
Day, one of the allowed holidays, had been paid for at 
the double-time rate and thus increased hourly earnings 
in September. Except for August and October of this 
year when they remained unchanged, hourly earnings 
have risen in every month since January, 1941, the base 
date of the Little Steel formula. The total increase 
since then has been 36.5%. They had also advanced, 
except in January, 1940, and in July, 1940, in every 
month from August, 1939, the month before the out- 
break of war in Europe, to January, 1941. Thus earnings 
per hour in October, 1943, were 43.9% more than in Au- 
gust, 1939. 


WEEKLY Hours AND EARNINGS 

Wage earners in the twenty-five industries averaged 
45.5 hours of work a week in October, or more hours a 
week than in any other month since April, 1930. An 
average of 1.9 hours more a week was worked in Octo- 
ber, 1943, than in October, 1942, an increase of 4.4%. 
Reductions in hours worked occurred in June and July 
and amounted to 0.3 hours, or 0.7%, and it was not 
until September that these losses were entirely recov- 
ered. Since January, 1941, the increase in working time 
has amounted to 5.3 hours, or 13.2%, and since August. 
1939, the rise has been 7.6 hours, or 20.1%. 

Weekly earnings rose an average of 0.8% in October 
and reached $47.50 for all wage earners. They have risen 
in every month since January, 1941, except in July, 1941, 
and July, 1943. The net increase in weekly earnings 
since January, 1941, has been $16.89, or 55.2%, and 
since August, 1939, the rise has been $20.21, or 74.1%. 

From August, 1939, to January, 1941, living costs re- 
mained relatively stable. As a result, “real” weekly 
earnings moved upward almost as rapidly as dollar 
weekly earnings in that period. But since January, 1941, 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Norn: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Ave Average 
Acseall Nominal 


Av Av 
Date Hourly | ‘Weekly | Week per | Week per | Hourly Earnings | Weekly Earnings | pocrs'per| Bmploy- | Total 
Earnings | Earnings | Wage Wage; | oper Sil SS eek ie Dave eae Man Payrolls 
Earner Earner Wage Hours 
Actual Reala Actual Reala Earner 
1942 October............. $.958 | $42.10 43.6 ALS LTT, WT eOr ose 2 158.7 88.6 | 141.6 | 125.5 | 224.0 
November.......... .966 | 42.50 43.7 41.5 | 178.6] 178.1 159.7 | 159.2 88.8 | 141.8] 125.9] 226.5 
December........... .970 | 42.98 44.2 41.6] 179.8| 177.5) 161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 | 234.5 
TOSS January sacseas ves @ .979 | 43.56 44.3 41.9} 181.0] 178.5] 163.7} 161.4 90.0 | 146.3 | 181.7 | 239.5 
February cata veloc .982 43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243.9 
Marcio sen chic pater: .987 | 44.30 44.7 42.6 | 182.4] 177.4] 166.5] 162.0 90.9 | 148.4] 184.9} 247.1] 
Apralioscnns a oe ecraas .998 | 45.02 44.9 42.8 | 184.5] 177.9] 169.2 | 163.2 91.38 | 147.7] 184.9] 249.8 
May ic seitaesisec tans 1.009 | 45.92 45.3 43.0} 186.5} 179.3 | 172.6 | 166.0 92.1 147.5 | 185.8 | 254.6 
DUNC Loanyae serine 1.016 | 46.16 45 .2 43.1] 187.8 | 180.6] 173.5} 166.8 91.9 | 148.6] 186.6 | 257.8 
DULY, cra stort crate 1.020 | 46.14 45.0 43.1] 188.5] 183.4] 173.4] 168.7 91.5 | 148.6 | 186.0] 257.7 
AUGUSGse cess aris eins 1.020 46.25 45.1 43.2 188.5 183.9 173.8 169.6 91.7 148.8 136.4 258.6 
September. ......... 1.086r} 47.12r|' 45.3 43.4 | 191.57] 186.1r] 177.17] 172.17] 92.1 149.5r| 137.7r| 264.8r 
Octabers cacrccae ct 1.036 47.50 45.5 43.6 191.5 185.0 178.5 172.5 92.5 150.0 138.8 267.8 
rRevised See footnotes on page 487 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1943 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpustTer Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Oct Sept. Oct Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
Agricultural implement: sen. .oc ore oe oes eet oe siacers $1.099 $1.095 $51.30 $51.45 46.7 47.0 46.6 46.5 
(Automobile! Peer. oar t:=.s. o:Sivaleletetars.« nacsiltate. «Siete austere ones 1.308 1.312r 62.58 58 .52r 47.8 44.6 43.5 43.4 
BOOP ANG SOG Fc clerks « oseke ts aie sirate hace nysceua state aheia ie Sie 715 AE 28.04 28.01 39.2 39.3 41.4 41.7 
MeTINCa eee oe cnclech ome eras cave sare ies aie ois, laveveeeercre ere 1.079 1.065 49.88 48.13 46.2 45.2 44.7 42.9 
Rayon and allied! products 229.2%... cee...’ oe ec nelvlersels « .919 . 932 40.34 40.73 43.9 43.7 46.2 42.8 
Cotton—North....... FT EOC RITA CIC TT NORCO .760 .760 33.16 33.19 43.6 43.7 40.6 40.6 
Electrical TATU ACKUTIN Go aie ya: crores «wists os viola raiorimeic es 1.079 1.075 50.43 50.33 46.7 46.8 42.5 42.5 
Furniture* eerie Sete erence eee sateen sete eeseteeeees 974 .978r 46 .67 45 .80r 47.9 46 .8r 45.5 45.7r 
Hosierycand knit goods 200046 off 0c sunec ons ease ses os .780 .783 31.92 32.06 40.9 40.9 41.3 41.2 
NFO, ANG: SLES He cots castrate os etaia oukcs Sale Alene als ava liso SPS 1.158 1.160 51.60 52.53 44.6 45.3 42.5 42.6 
Leather tanning and finishing....................-.00 . 862 . 863 36.78 87.12 42.7 43.0 42.8 42.8 
Lumber and AI WOrK eee wets oa cer aan were ee 1.087 1.088r 49 32 49 43r 45.4 45 .4r 46.8 46 2 
Meat packing. wee eee nee e tenet ene eens rere eeteeeees .901 . 886r 41.11 41.01r 45.6 46 .3r 40.5 40.6 
PANE AIO. CARTS SS 8 steer talae seuss ealere coho eina dec 4 943 944 46.58 44.37 49.4 47.0 40.7 40.8 
Paper and PuUlbrcmsitee unex cece ce cen uieee nice e ntes ere . 883 . 884 42.68 42.32 48.3 47.9 43.4 43.3 
Paper products...... poe eae e ene e secon ner seeeneeeaeege .816 . 822 36.00 36.28 44.1 44.1 42.8 42.5 
Printing—book and job............ i aroig liters etenieita «specs s 1.005 999 42.45 42.46 42.2 42.5 40.8 40.8 
Printing—news and magazine..................e00000. 1.122 | 1.159 | 46.15 | 49.02 41.1 42.3 40.9 40.9 
Rubber...... cece eee e renee eee r es eee eee eeseentenes 1.178 1.174r 54.59 53. 88r 46.3 45 .9r 45.3 45.3 
Le Rubberstires and tubes. Ves... ccnss ahehhedaly daceet « 1.289 1.287r 60.44 59 .37r 46.9 46.1r 45.6 45.6 
2 Other rubber products.........:+ssseseeseeeoens 1.010 | 1.009 | 45.98 | 45.92 45.5 45.5 44.8 44.8 
Samer See ee 750 745 | 32.05 | 32.09 42.7 43.0 42.1 42.1 
Nay. Ce Ta, REG 890 889 | 38.60 | 38.12 43.4 42.9 41.4 41.4 
1, Woolen and worsted goods...............-0000eee .879 .877 38.14 37.90 43.4 43.2 40.6 40.8 
2. Other woolen products'.............ccceeeeen eens 909 | .907 | 39.35 | 38.49 | 483 | 42.4 | 42:8 | 42.4 
Foundries and machine shops............0..00ec0 0000. 1.186 | 1.184 | 54.77 | 54.55r | 48.2 48.1 45.2 45.2 
1. Foundries.......... Ce ee ee eer ee 1.092 | 1.086 | 51.45 | 50.54 47.1 46.5 43.6 43.5 
2. Machines and Acne tools. «; ¥en s mesa as eens 1.097 1.091 54.82 54,52 50.0 50.0 47.7 47.8 
$7 Heavy equipment ¢-. ttn. ...cee ee 1.238 | 1.931 | 58.58 | 58.26 47.5 47.3 45.8 45.7 
4. Hardware and small parts...................0005 1.067 1.068 50.95 50.75r 47.7 47.5 44.7 44.7 
B=. thet (raclipttsssictiteuanszeais'.« aedadteemanm, te 1.116 | 1.117) | 84,05 }>54.08r.] - 48.4 48.4 44.3 44.3 
SH INDUSTRIMG alles ne eels «ct Es «oo ee $1.036 | $1.036r | $47.50 | $47.19r 45.5 45.3 43.6 43.4 
Cement-+ sre": Piheecsanecsussachvateagesecsee tenes $ .855 | 8 .869 | $36.97 | $35.20 43 
Petroletin refinitig shee, tanta acne + ee neue os OMe ree 1,250 1.258 55.56 56.07 rity cay a i: ag 
STVINDUBTRIES Fores erie t ere ee eae ete $1.038 | $1.038r | $47.53 | $47.16r 45.5 45 .Qr 43.5 43.4 
Lig Bel dpe uene pete Ai Serr HEME ET i $1.091 | $1.088r | $48.96 | $48.73r | 44.9 
Shinbaldindes ia, Set. Fle ee 1.339 | 1.3197 | 62.76 | 62.177 | 46.9 irr ws ae 


See footnotes on page 487 
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living costs have risen 20.3%, and “real” weekly earn- 
ings have increased less rapidly. The advance in “real” 
weekly earnings from August, 1939, to October, 1943. 
was 41.3%, as compared with only 29.0% since January, 
1941. These changes may be readily seen in the chart 
on page 482. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Employment gained 0.3% in October in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries, with the number of new 
workers entering these industries thus continuing to ex- 
ceed the number leaving for the Armed Forces. Since 
October of last year, 5.9% more persons have been em- 
ployed in these industries, and since January, 1941, the 
gain has been 37.5%. In the twenty-five industries, 
which include consumer industries as well as those de- 
voted entirely or partly to war production, employment 
has risen 78.1% since August, 1939. 


Man Hours anp Payrouis 

Total man hours worked has naturally advanced and 
in October reached a peak of 138.8 (1923=100), 0.8% 
above the previous high in September. Since January, 
1941, the increase has been 55.8% and since August, 
1939, it has been 114.2%. 

The index of payrolls reflects changes in hourly earn- 
ings in addition to those in employment and _ hours 
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worked. This index rose in October to a high of 267.8 
(1923=100), exceeding January, 1941, by 113.4% and 
August, 1939, by 210%. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 

Average hourly and weekly earnings of all wage earn- 
ers in the aircraft industry rose in October despite a 
fractional reduction in the number of hours worked in 
a week. Women workers have each month comprised a 
relatively larger proportion of all wage earners. In most 
instances, they have gone to work at the less-skilled jobs 
at lower rates and have worked less overtime than the 
men. In October, however, for the first time in many 
months, the relative number of women declined and the 
proportion of higher-paid, semi-skilled and skilled work- 
ers increased so that average hourly and weekly earnings 
rose even though weekly working hours declined. 

In shipyards, hourly and weekly earnings of all wage 
earners also increased from September to October, while 
working hours declined fractionally. In this industry, 
however, the cause was somewhat different. Since ship- 
yards are operating on a “round-the-clock” schedule, the 
number of Saturdays and Sundays which occur in a 
given month influence the averages, because work on 
these days is paid for at premium rates. There were five 
Saturdays and Sundays in October, as compared with 
only four in September, with the result that earnings 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment | Total Man Hours Payrolls 
IypustRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real a 

Oct Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 

Agricultural implement................ 197.7 | 196.9 | 186.5 | 187.0 | 180.2 | 181.7 | 188.8 | 185.7 | 178.0 | 176.2 | 352.1 | $47.3 
Agitomobile:seeees cic. ne eee state sle es 207.0 | 207.6r| 207.6 | 194.27] 200.6 | 188.7r]  n.a. n.a. n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Fidel inked phiGwad Other fea wind dp e's 144.4 | 144.0 | 124.1 | 123.9 | 119.9 | 120.4 | 87.2] 87.5] 75.0| 75.4] 108.2 | 108.4 
Chana een eo eas eetes 212.4 | 209.6 | 195.5 | 188.6 | 188.9 | 188.3 | 180.9 | 180.3 | 166.1 | 162.1 | 353.7 | 340.0 
Cdn Warten, AO ok lose tes 170.8 | 170.8 | 156.1 | 156.3] 150.8] 151.9| 44.8] 45.1| 40.9] 41.2] 69.9| 70.5 
Electrical manufacturing............... 190.0 | 189.3 | 186.2 | 185.8 | 179.9 | 180.6 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
ernttheete tees Fue Bee cnn ns 188.4 | 189.27] 187.1 | 183.6r| 180.8 | 178.47] 154.4 | 144.47] 153.5 | 140.27] 288.9 | 265.17 
Hosiery and knit goods..............4- 204.2 | 205.0 | 180.6 | 181.4] 174.51 176.3] 88.9| 84.5 | 74.1| 74.6] 151.5 | 153.3 
Rash sapiiintecltveter wed oud cy hile oa 194.3 | 194.6 150.8 158.5 145.7 149.2 122.8 128.7 04.9 97.1 185.2 189.9 

; iahiitier 40s! oe 177.4 | 177.6 | 158. : ; 2. ‘6 
a ve Raa oot eee 229 8 | 230.0r| 210.6 | 211.17] 203.5 |. 205.27] 58.2 | 59.0r| 53.4] 54.17] 122.6 | 124.5r 
Mine peeling tt 201. 0.6.01 Ae. 190.5 | 187.37] 174.6 | 174-27] 168.7 | 169.37] 128.6 | 128.77] 118.1 | 119.97] 224.5 | 224.27 
Pat andicarnisht wees nnilinde rhe. «aor 176.6 | 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.0 | 169.4 | 162.3 | 143.3 | 142.7 | 142.2 | 184.7 | 251.2 | 238.3 
Paper end Oe ce cs ire cc tt ees 175.2 | 175.4 | 163.7 | 162.3 | 158.2 | 157.7 | 111.2 | 111.8 | 103.6 | 103.4 | 182.0 181.5 
Paper producta tvs vi s/s titewc css. 178.9 | 180.3 | 165.3 | 166.6 | 159.7 | 161.9 | 182.4 | 182.0 | 168.9 | 168.5 | 301.5 803.2 
Printing—book and job.......:...68++- 153.9 | 153.0 | 141.7 141.8 186.9 187.8 119.2 17.47 109.5 109.0 168.9 166.9 

enti : 1.9 | 167.2 | 147.8 | 157. 2. 2.6 | 122.2 | 121. ; 
Ga ee ea eat 187 5r| 194.8 | 192.2r| 188.2 | 186.87] 120.4 | 119.2r| 124.4 | 192.27] 234.5 220.17 
Siltand cayoutdt ttdectneons.. «. 151.2 | 150.2 | 139.2 | 189.8 | 134.5 | 195.4] 86.2 | 84.8 | 79.1 | 78.4 | 120.0 | 118.1 
Ao ee ee 176.2 | 176.0 | 161.0 | 159.0 | 155.6 |454.5| 76.2| 76.5 | 69.6 69.1 122.7 121.6 
Foundries and machine shops.........-. 198.8 | 197.9 | 198.1 | 192.87] 186.6 | 186.97] 247.7 | 247.07] 240.8 | 289.67] 478.8 | 475.07 
MER andiicamiN te MAMI ae. 185.1 | 184.1 178.8 170.7 167.9 165.9 154.9 155.5 145.3 144 9.2 | 265. 
} ; achine tools..<s0s 4 199.8 | 198.7 | 200. ; n.d. a. a. a. a. a. 
5 aay ee Teiaene reteioucce 184.0 | 183.7 | 177.3 | 176.4 | 171.3 | 171.4 n.a n.d. : n.d. Ear pints inte 
4? Hardware and small parts......... 208.4 | 208.6 | 205.4 | 204.67} 198.5 | 198.87] 217.9 | 217.67} 214.4 he cobs Pesce 

5. Other products. ........s00+e000e: 199 3 | 199.5 | 197.8 | 197.9r; 191.1 | 192.37] 276.1 | 274.7 | 273.9 | 272. 
701.5 | 1o1.brl 178.6 | 177.17 172.5 | 172.171 150.0 | 149.51 198.8 | 197.7rl 267.8 | 264.87 


@B INDUBTRIBS. caters ts see oe oo vis eee ole 


OTE: ic 1923 data are available, he » ind. 
Reda Ge peta refining, and “27 industries. 


hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 
See footnotes on page 4 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


ALL Mate FEMaLe 
Average Earnings pe e Hour Average Earnings Average Hours 
per 
gata ae Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
icultural implement................ $1.127 |$1.124 1852.79 |$53.05 46.8 47.2 |$ .896 |$ .881 |$40.81 [$40.05 45.5 45.5 

reticent a evals Thetela) @ivia wile Whe aleveta aye 1.374 | 1.3757] 66.75 | 62.317) 48.6 45.3 | 1.094 | 1.0987} 49.90 | 46.607] 45.6 42.4 
Bootiandsshoeio cacelee cc cious semen .860 .850 | 34.59 | 34.28 40.2 40.3 . 589 .591 | 22.58 | 22.68 38.3 38.4 
Chemicaler caarescenrea ss viv afore ataverefetere als 1.150 | 1.134 | 53.99 | 52.10 46.9 45.9 737 .725 | 31.65 | 30.24 43.0 41.7 

Rayon and allied products.......... 1.025 | 1.036 | 46.95 | 47.35 45.8 45.7 . 686 .709 | 26.69 | 28.01 38.9 39.5 
Cotton—North!.:cc. co. ssice sds ee den oe . 828 .826 | 38.46 | 38.24 46.4 46.3 .674 .677 | 27.33 | 27.58 40.5 40.7 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.225 | 1.220 | 59.32 | 59.24 48.4 48.5 .823 .814 | 36.20 | 35.80 44.0 44.0 
Murniture: tree eect seater sr eter 1.052 | 1.050 | 51.07 | 50.517) 48.5 48.17r| .786 .793r| 36.57 | 34.70r| 46.5 43.8r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.059 | 1.070 | 46.39 | 46.65 43.8 43.6 655 .657 | 26.03 | 26.18 39.8 39.8 
Tronjand ‘Steele cic ice suteosvcleserinays 1.174 | 1.175 | 52.65 | 53.52r| 44.8 45.5r 876 .845r| 35.19 | 34.567} 40.2 40.9r 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .888 .888 | 38.38 | 38.71 |] 43.2] 43.6 703 .706 | 27.96 | 28.05 | 39.8 | 39.7 
Lumber and millwork’................ 1.106 | 1.1097] 50.41 | 50.707] 45.6 | 45.7r| .861 .854r] 37.22 | 35.92r) 43.2 | 42.1r 
Meatpacking s.jciie dorset sowie Ser ered .951 .935r| 44.82 | 44.527] 47.1 47.6r|  .685 .679r| 27.55 | 28.227} 40.2 41.6r 
Paint and varnish. .-isce ccc sls cance nace’ 987 .982 | 46.19 | 46.35 46.8 47.2 .779 .787 | 32.64 | 32.90 41.9 41.8 
Paper’and pulp. cance sccce sete css weiss . 909 .909 | 44.65 | 44.21 49.1 48.6 . 652 .655 | 27.59 | 27.43 42.3 41.9 
Paper products: -f.n.). ccjncistiasemet >a .951 .955 | 43.79 | 44.30 46.0 46.4 . 622 .626 | 25.89 | 25.83 41.6 41.2 
Printing—book and job................ 1.189 | 1.181 | 51.38 | 51.24 43 .2 43.4 .631 .628 | 25.47 | 25.67 40.4 40.9 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1,220 | 1.259 | 50.17 | 58.50 | 41.1] 42.5 125 .738 | 29.89 | 30.60 | 41.2] 41.5 
Rubbers. dk dees oc eee eee eee 1.338 | 1.3357) 65.19 | 64.397] 48.7 48.2r) .873 .868r| 37.00 | 36.46r] 42.4 42.0r 

1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.410 | 1.4097] 68.62 | 67.507) 48.7 47.9r|) .985 .98lr| 42.37 | 41.44r] 43.0 42 .3r 

2. Other rubber products............ 1.199 | 1.198 | 58.61 | 58.55 | 48.9] 48.9] .760 | .759 | 31.74 | 31.66 | 41.8] 41.7 
Sikvand'rayons. sess c ees secoses eee © 840 .840 | 38.21 | 37.94 45.5 45.2 615 .610 | 24.17 | 24.55 39.3 40.3 
Wooligts arin. k «stick Tae eater. F: 961 .958 | 43.87 | 42.39 45.1 44.3 tte .775 | 31.42 | 31.68 40.7 40.9 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 942 .942 | 42.61 | 42.01 45.2 44.6 . 788 786 | 32.29 | 32.49 41.0 41.3 

2. Other woolen products‘........... 987 .981 | 44.44 | 42.94 45.0 43.8 . 740 .752 | 29.62 | 30.00 40.0 39.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.191 | 1.189 | 58.28 | 58.007] 48.9] 48.8 . 866 .862 | 39.10 | 38.887] 45.1] 45.1 

DP Boundriessre snc sees fees 6 80s 1.117 | 1.112 | 53.44 | 52.41 47.8 47.1 .839 .829 | 34.27 | 34.00 40.8 41.0 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.166 | 1.158 | 59.44 | 58.95 | 51.0] 50.9 825 .827 | 38.09 | 38.65 | 46.2 | 46.7 

Si Heavy. equipments 3020. ssscceines os 1.251 | 1.250 | 59.67 | 59.44 47.7 47.6 . 854 .840 | 36.84 | 35.96 43.1 42.8 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.153 | 1.151 | 56.79 | 56.52r] 49.3 | 49.1 . 823 .820r| 36.06 | 35.60r] 43.8] 43.4 

Ba Other productssecccc.caavincsie ores 1.183 | 1.183 | 58.27 | 58.29r} 49.3 49.3 . 902 898r] 41.41 | 41. llr] 45.9 45.8 
MO TAUPE INS  aror si 3h diss 9/059 as, 60 os neva evere $1.132 |$1.1317/$53.14 |$52.67r} 46.8 46.5r\$ .717 |$ .717 |$29.76 |$29.70r] 41.2 41.2 
Cements scene ose misternd wandiera eo cmatewaiarces $ .855 |8 .869 |$36.97 |$35.20 43.2 40.5 
Petroleum refinitig’ cers <a.¢:e4sipaa ce 1.250 | 1.253 | 55.56 | 56.07 44.4 44.7 
RTAINDUSTRIEB cn axed ts eee Kable oe $1.131 |$1.1307,$53.04 |$52.587r] 46.7] 46.4r 
Aircraliy. sengiens cd cn aisnad sx etieye ds $1.176 |$1.1707|$54.28 |$54.37r] 46.2 46.5r\8 .947 |$ .938r/$40.59 |$40.03r] 42.8 42.7r 
Shipbuildinigysnoanwnaivarasteatercas weiersrs« 1.350 | 1.330r| 63.39 | 62.85r} 46.9 47.2r} 1.081 | 1.0397] 48.55 | 46.347] 44.9 44. 6r 


See footnotes on page 487 


rose even though the average work week was slightly 
shorter. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 

Closing in October of one of the plants in which earn- 
ings had been somewhat higher than the average served 
to reduce hourly earnings in the cement industry. Be- 
cause of labor shortages and vacations, many of the oth- 
er plants found it necessary to increase the scheduled 
hours of operation with the result that both nominal 
hours and average hours worked rose in October. Since 
working hours rose 6.7% as compared with an average 
decline of only 1.6% in hourly earnings, weekly earnings 
increased 5% to $36.97, a new peak for the industry. 

There was a slight reduction in the number of hours 
worked a week in October in the petroleum-refining in- 
dustry. This factor served to reduce both hourly and 
weekly earnings below their September levels. Earnings, 
however, averaged $55.56 a week in October, an amount 
that was exceeded only in July, August and September 
of this year, when hours worked a week were greater. 


Lapor STATISTICS IN OCTOBER 


Hourly earnings remained unchanged at the Septem- 
ber level of $1.036 in October. In the year since Octo- 
ber, 1942, they have risen 8.1% and since 1929 they 
have advanced 75.6%. 

Weekly earnings at $47.50 in October were 0.8% above 
those in September, 12.8% above those a year before 
and 66.4% higher than the average for the year 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar weekly earnings ad- 
justed for changes in living costs, rose-0.2% in October. 
At 172.5 (1923=100), they exceeded those in October, 
1942, by 8.7% and those for 1929 by 60.9%. 

Hours per week were increased 0.2 hours or 0.4% in 
October. The work week was 1.9 hours, or 4.4%, longer 
than in the same month of last year and only 2.8 hours, 
or 5.8%, shorter than the week prevailing in 1929. 

Employment advanced 0.3% in October and reached 
a level 5.9% above that a year before. Since 1929, 


48.57% more wage earners have been added to these in- 
dustries. 


December, 1943 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1943 


Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, 


because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Sxmuep anp Seui-SxmLep 


Ave Average Earnings 


InvvustRy e Hours Average Hours 
ner eek per er eek per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly age Earner 
Oct. Sept Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
Agricultural implement................ $B .922 |$ .918 |$44.14 |$43.26 | 47.9 | 47.1 181.155 181.151 1853.95 1954.36 | 46.7 | 47 
AT tOMOMUGI Ete reas vic taken kvcwstemi-ar 1.112 | 1.0997] 53.91 | 49.297] 48.5 44.9r} 1.407 aia eee. erie ie 48.6 it 
at and shoe Ree MAYS) ai bh) bys) 8: eoksece:0) 66 wi 464 .462 | 19.61 | 19.65 42.3 42.6 . 876 .865 | 35.17 | 34.83 40.2 40.3 
Chemical*...... he Sl See 919 | .913 | 43.26 | 42.51] 47.1] 46.5 | 1.225 | 1.207 | 57.46 | 55.22 | 46.9] 45.8 
Rayon and allied products........... 759 .764 | 32.94 | 34.46 |] 43.4] 45.1] 1.052 | 1.066 | 48°39 | 48.82 | 46.0] 45.8 
Cotton—North oneetas bene cece ene ec ees . 740 .738 | 32.99 | $2.55 44.6 44.1 .870 .868 | 41.23 | 41.17 47.4 47.5 
Electrical manufacturing............... .885 | .888 | 41.60 | 41.13 | 47.0] 46.3 | 1.265 | 1.260 | 61.48 |] 61.49 | 48.6] 48.8 
Furniture? Sint ore nig Bv'e cocleeseeuecouseces 841 .8447r) 40.43 | 41.1387] 48.0 48.7r| 1.093 | 1.0897] 53.17 | 52.27r] 48.6 48 .0r 
Hosiery and knit goods....... sian i ganas .668 .676 | 30.18 | 30.80 45.2 45.6 | 1095 | 1.106 | 47.84 | 48.03 43.7 43 4 
Iron and steel? Wareicas nies ttt e eee ee eee .891 .887r| 38.83 | 39.05r} 43.6 44.0r] 1.229 | 1.2327) 55.42 | 66.49r| 45.1 45 .9r 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .644 | .649 | 26.96 | 27.52 | 41.8] 42.4] .957] .956 | 41.75 | 42.02] 43.6] 43.9 
Lumber and MUlWOrkiE < Pee SeG cae. . ee: .795 .782r| 34.75 | 33.497] 43.7 42.8r} 1.198 | 1.2067] 55.30 | 56.27r| 46.2 46.7r 
Meat packing. whe elec cece cece co ccees 779 .7U1r| 35.97 | 85.677] 46.2 46.2r} 1.032 | 1.0117} 49.12 | 48.827] 47.6 48 .3r 
Paint and varnish ....c<2..<+csscsar es . 832 .822 | 36.94 | 37.15 44.4 45.2 | 1.050 | 1.049 | 50.61 | 50.88 48.2 48.5 
Bane auc DUlpe ieee cehe asc oe cok 3 .760 .757 | 35.78 | 35.46 47.1 46.8 .972 .974 | 48.57 | 48.15 50.0 49.4 
Paper products..... Peete eee cence wees 21 .729 | 31.08 | 32.20 43.1 44.2 | 1.044 | 1.046 | 49.38 | 49.51 47.3 47.3 
Printing—book BNO TODEs knee ee ee We Ash!) .833 | 35.52 | 36.04 42.4 43.3 | 1.312 | 1.302 | 57.09 | 56.57 43.5 43.4 
Printing—news and magazine. ......... a hh .792 | 29.58 | 31.44 38.3 39.7 | 1.836 | 1.382 | 55.97 | 59.85 41.9 43.3 
uD NeIr ec ween ete, Sees eh et 1.039 | 1.0117} 49.25 | 47.42r] 47.4 46.9r| 1.346 | 1.3447] 65.63 | 64.87r] 48.8 48 .3r 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.106 | 1.079 | 52.76 | 50.82r| 47.7 47.17r| 1.420 | 1.4207] 69.14 | 68.05r| 48.7 47.9r 
2. Other rubber products............ .720 720 | 33.36 | 33.46 46.4 46.5 | 1.208 | 1.206 | 59.07 | 59.03 48.9 48.9 
OOLRe Pe. rie Ek Ls ae -787 784 | 34.53 | 33.86 43.9 43.2 | 1.043 | 1.040 | 47.73 | 46.61 45.8 44.8 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .800 .800 | 34.39 | 34.02 43.0 42.5 | 1.031 | 1.030 | 48.17 | 47.45 46.7 46.1 
2. Other woolen products*........... 757 744 | 34.86 | 33.45 46.1 45.0 | 1.056 | 1.052 | 47.25 | 45.69 44.7 43.4 
Foundries and machine shops...,....... .959 950r| 46.45 | 45.70r] 48.5 | 48.1 |] 1.227 | 1.226 | 60.13 | 59.96 | 49.0] 48.9 
Te POUNUMCST eee ae ce oka a eee .895 .893 | 41.73 | 40.90 46.6 45.8 | 1.194 | 1.188 | 57.66 | 56.63 48.3 47.6 
2. Machines and machine tools....... .971 .963 | 49.20 | 48.23 50.7 50.1 | 1.194 | 1.187 | 60.96 | 60.57 51.0 51.0 
8. Heavy equipment................ .983 .951 | 46.59 | 44.63 47.4 46.9 | 1.285 | 1.288 | 61.34 | 61.40 47.7 cy wy 
4. Hardware and small parts......... . 936 942 | 46.20 | 46.93 49.3 49.8 | 1.188 | 1.1867] 58.50 | 58.07r| 49.2 49.0 
OBES DPOCUCTS ere evades bs 5 6 ate. 2 977 979r| 47.97 | 47.89r) 49.1 48.9 | 1.211 | 1.211 | 59.69 | 59.73r| 49.3 49.3 
PA TINDUSIRINS toy tis cobs ee Seb dieinivic’s $ .871 |$ .8657r/$40.21 |$39.47r} 46.0 45 .57r|$1.194 |$1.1947/856.32 |$55.94r] 47.1 46.8 
CeMENUIR. 5.<h ae ce eee eee he ee cee. $ .710 |$ .764 |$30.11 |$31.10 42.4 40.7 |$ .873 |$ .884 |$37.83 |1$35.80 43.3 40.5 
Petroleum refining...................-. . 948 944 | 37.72 | 38.30 39.8 40.6 | 1.281 | 1.288 | 57.64 | 58.30 45.0 45.3 
MU ENDUBERIDS air ccte ese dh eos onde $ .871 |$ .8657r/$40.10 |$39.38r| 45.9 45 .47}$1.193 |$1.1937/$56.20 |$55.82r] 47.0 46.7 
INTROS (8 ee eA eee $1.018 |$1.0147/$44.38 |$43.867) 43.6 43 .37r/$1.185 |$1.1787r/$54.89 |$55.00r) 46.3 46.7r 
Shipburlding esses ec ece soe tens avs see's 1.002 .991r| 45.92 | 45.347] 45.8 45.7r| 1.403 | 1.385r} 66.11 | 65.77r| 47.1 47.5r 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in 
use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae ConrerReNcE Boarp. 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 


furniture. , 
3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 


and Tae CoNFERENCE Boarp. 
4Principally rugs. 


Man hours at 138.8 (1923=100) in October showed 
gains of 0.8% since September, 10.6% since October, 
1942, and 39.9% since 1929. 

Payrolls in October stood at 267.8 (1923=100). They 
had risen 1.1% in the month period, 19.6% in the 
last year, and 147.0% since 1929. 

Labor’s outlook in October was extremely bright. 
More persons were employed than ever before in these 
industries. Their average weekly earnings of $47.50 were 


5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for un- 
skilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


SRevised series; data for earlier months available upon request. 
Actual average figures revised since June, 1939; index numbers 
since January, 1935. 


TBeginning with August, 1943, earnings and hours data for female 
wage earners were also presented. Figures for all wage earners and all 
male previously published are comparable to all male currently shown. 


alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar 
budgets. 

rRevised. 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


at a new peak level. They received $1.036 for each hour 
of work and averaged 45.5 hours per week. American in- 
dustry could also feel optimistic in October. The manu- 
facturers in these industries operated their plants a 
greater number of man hours than ever before and 
disbursed the largest payrolls of any month since these 
data have been collected. 
Erne, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Earnings and Hours in the Gas and Electricity 


Industries, January and July, 1943 


EW peak levels were reached in July, 1943, in the _ ture and distribution of gas rose 5.1% in July aS 
actual and “real” hourly and weekly earnings of — eraged $.952 in the country as a whole. ae ae 
wage earners engaged in the production and distribution per hour increased in each of the een e aes 
of gas and electricity. rise, 9.7%, was recorded in the Far West. s averag 
Earnings in July were higher than they had been in of $1.006 in that region exceeded the United ee ee 
January in every region of the country. While longer erage by 5.7%. Despite a 4.5% rise in July in t sae ; 
working hours at premium rates contributed to the hourly earnings there were $.807, or 5.2% less than the 


rise in July earnings, higher basic rates were the chief | country-wide average. In both the East and Middle 
cause West, earnings per hour rose in July and were greater 


Although the number of women replacing men in than the average for the entire country. Women work- 
these industries in July was substantially larger than it —€T, who were engaged largely in the less-skilled occupa- 
had been in January, there were still not enough women _ tions in the gas industry, received an average of sone 
working under the various job classifications in different for each hour of work, as compared with $.953 average 
regions to warrant showing separate averages for them. by male workers. : 

Women workers are, however, included with men in the : Weekly earnings, showing the effect of longer work- 
averages shown in the accompanying tables. ing hours as well as higher hourly earnings, rose 5AZp 
from January to July in the gas industry. The July 

Gas average of $41.99 for all wage earners in the United 
Hourly earnings of all wage earners in the manufac- States was exceeded in both the Far West and the 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY SKILL 
JANUARY, 1943, AND JULY, 1943 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Aut Waa Earners UNSKILLED 


ae Indexes, 1923 =100 Average] Indexes, oe Indexes, 
Date and Region | Average | Average : Average | Average z a 1923 =100 Aver: Ave = 1923 =100 
Hourly | Weekly Week ! ; Hourly | Weekly We e Hoarly Weekly Week 
Earn- Earn- Hourly Earnings/Weekly Earnings|| Earn- Earn- ee Houck | Weekl Earn- Earn- Hourly | Weekl 
ings ings per ings ings F ce fy ees! | emt ings s CEE cs, 
Wage age | Earn- | Earn- age | Earn- | Earn- 
Earner | Actual | Real | Actual | Real Earner | ings ings Earner! ings ings 


Gas 
January, 1943 
United States.} $.906 /$39.82 | 43.5 |169.7 |167.4 |153.0 |150.9 |] 8.725 1830.69 | 42.3 |161.5 |147.8 $.948 |$41.45 | 43.7 1165.2 | 141.6 
East 918 | 39.28 | 42.8 a a a a 751 | 81.45 | 41.9 a a .952 | 40.91 | 43.0 a a 
Southiens see 7172 | 85.55 | 46.1 a a a a 536 | 22.98 | 42.8 a a 874 | 41.75 | 47.7 a a 
Middle West} .920 | 40.14 | 43.6 a a a a 756 | 31.68 | 41.9 a a .954 | 41.96 | 44.0 a a 
Far West... .917 | 43.80 | 47.8 a a a a 795 | 37.73 | 47.4 a a .964 | 46.17 | 47.9 a a 
July, 1943 
United States. .952 | 41.99 | 43.8 |178.3 |173.4 |161.3 |156.9 .762 | 32.92 | 43.2 [169.7 |158.5 .990 | 43.48 | 43.9 172.5 | 148.5 
Mast. .cses- | O06)! 40.17" | 42"6 a a a a 785 | 83.21 | 42.3 a a 1.001 | 42.74 | 42.7 a a 
South. «cae. .807 | 37.09 | 46.0 a a a a 565 | 24.16 | 42.8 a a .898 | 42.53 | 47.4 a a 
Middle West} .959 | 43.21 | 45.1 a a a a 800 | 35.99 | 45.0 a a .986 | 44.44 | 45.1 a a 
Far West...| 1.006 | 47.99 | 47.7 a a a a 875 | 41.27 | 47,1 a a 1.031 | 49.82 | 47.8 a a 
Electricity 
January, 1943 
United States. |$1.034 |$44.64 | 42.9 169.5 |167.2 |151.0 |148.9 $.739 |$31.18 | 42.2 |154.9 |151.8 |I$1.091 |$46.98 43.1 |171.3 | 148.1 
East........| 1.069 | 46.78 | 43.8 a a a a 806 | 34.78 | 48.2 a a 1.110 | 48.65 | 43.8 a a 
cithiaseres cas .910 | 38.19 | 41.9 a a a a 583 | 23.63 | 40.5 a a 1.014 | 43.02 | 42.4 a a 
Middle West] 1.070 | 45.76 | 42.7 a a a a 843 | 36.16 | 42.9 a a 1.109 | 47.37 | 42.7 a a 
Far West...| 1.048 | 43.71 | 41.7 a a a a 715 | 30.4 42.6 a a 1.113 | 46.23 | 41.5 a a 
July, 1943 
United States. | 1.087 | 47.87 | 43.9 [178.2 [173.3 /161.9 [157.5 || .775 | 83.54 | 48.3 /162.5 [163.3 || 1.147 | 50.42 | 44.0 |180.1 | 159.0 
East........| 1.121 | 48.84 | 43.6] a a a a 846 | 36.36 | 43.0| a a |1.164| 50.80] 436] «q a 
Souths ..ac. .980. | 43.47 | 44.4 a a a a 626) || 27. 10 |) 4873 a a 1.089 | 48.80 44.8 a 
Middle West} 1.110 | 48.38 | 43.6 a a a a 861 | 36.90 | 42.9 a a DLS o0R 33 43.7 a i» 
Far West...| 1.117 | 50.80 | 45.5 | a a a a 763.) 35.94 | 47.1| a a || 1.187 | 58.63] 45.2| @ : 


Nore: This table brings up to date figures pubished in The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1943 p. 274 
a1923 data not available, , : 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
BY JOB CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY, 1943, AND JULY, 1943 


Source: Tur Conrerencr Boarp 


ELECTRICITY 
UNSKILLED Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED UNSKILLED Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 
Date 
Average Average Average A 
seas Sain Og Hours per | Average | Average | Hours per|| Average | Avera) Hours it Average | Average pe 
x ourly a eekly | Week per | Hourly Weekly | Week per || Hourly Weekly | Week per | Hourly Weekly | Week per 
arnings arnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage 


Earner Earner Earner Earner 


Inside Production 


January 1943 | $.745 | $32.92 44.2 | $.937 | $42.36 | 

HOES. ae nus eielelek «5s ‘ .92 ; § E 45.2 $.748 | $32.94 44.0 $1.058 | $45.99 43.5 

July, MOGS een. cas OCR ee .768 34.04 44.3 971 43.35 44.7 .781 $5.31 45.2 TRUE 49.75 44.6 

Inside Maintenance 

poate OAS 40 5 eras os | 8.781 | 831.28 40.0 $.995 | $41.89 42.1 $.753 | $31.25 41.5 $1.107 | $48.10 43.4 

Vie OAS ocr oc mene vere are .828 33.35 40.3 1.053 45.09 42.8 805 33.60 41.7 1.158 50.78 43.8 
Outside 
January, Ph eis $.678 | $28.61 42.2 $.933 | $40.57 43.5 $.709 | $28.52 40.2 $1.117 | $47.36 42.4 
Cri M Se IS so. Se eae ae i .718 31.62 44.0 975 42.77 43.9 425 30.61 42.2 1.174 50.94 43.4 


Nore: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1943, p. 275. 


Middle West. In the Far West, weekly earnings were — earnings rose more in the six-month period in the South 
the highest—$47.99, or 14.3% more than the country’s than in any other region, they were still 9.8% below the 
average—and in the Middle West they were $43.21, or | country-wide average. As in the gas industry, hourly 
2.97% more than those for the entire country. In the _ earnings in electricity were highest in the Far West and 
East, despite higher hourly earnings, they were 2% be- East. In these two regions, hourly earnings exceeded 
low the United States average because of shorter work- the United States average by about 3%. Women work- 
ing hours. In the South, the effect of longer working — ers earned only $.711 an hour on the average as con- 
hours was offset by lower hourly earnings, and weekly _ trasted with the $1.088 earned by all male workers in 
earnings were 11.7% below the weekly earnings for the the United States. 


United States. Because of longer working hours, weekly earnings ad- 

Despite a 1.4% increase in living costs in the six- | vanced even more than hourly earnings in the period. 
month period, “real” hourly and weekly earnings rose Average weekly earnings in July were $47.87, or 7.2% 
to new peak levels in July. “Real” weekly earnings, more than in January. In the East, where weekly earn- 


which measure the quantity of goods and services which __ ings rose the least, 4.4%, because the work week had 
dollar weekly income will purchase, were 4% higher in __ been slightly curtailed, they were 2% higher than the 
July than they had been in January and 10.9% above country-wide average. Weekly earnings in the Middle 
the level of January, 1941, the base date of the Little | West advanced 5.7% from January to July but were 
Steel formula. only 1.1% more than the United States average. In 

Hourly earnings of unskilled workers rose slightly the Far West, a 16.2% increase in the six months 
more than those of semi-skilled and skilled workers from brought weekly earnings in July to $50.80, or 6.1% 
January to July largely because their work week was above the nation-wide average. 


expanded more. In the individual job classifications, “Real” weekly earnings, or the purchasing power of 
the largest increases in earnings per hour in the six- dollar weekly earnings, were 5.8% higher in July than 
month period were in those of workers engaged in in- in January and 8.2% more than in January, 1941. 

side maintenance while the smallest were the changes The increase in the hourly earnings of semi-skilled 
in hourly earnings of inside production workers. and skilled workers from January to July was slightly 


larger than that in the earnings of unskilled workers 
despite a greater increase in the working hours of un- 
Workers engaged in the generation and distribution skilled wage earners, both inside production and out- 
of electricity received $1.087 for each hour’s work in _ side workers. For inside maintenance workers, however, 
July, 1943. Besides wage-rate increases since January, 4 6.9% rise in the hourly earnings of unskilled workers 
longer working hours and additional premium overtime Compares with a 4.67% rise for semi-skilled and skilled 
payments were also responsible to a large degree. Hourly workers, the working hours of both groups remaining 
earnings in July in the -various regions of the country virtually unchanged. 
ranged from 3.7% higher in the Middle West to 7.7% 
above the January level in the South. While hourly 


ELECTRICITY 
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Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, November 


HILE total costs for wage earners’ families in the 

United States remained stable in the month ended 
November 15, change was registered in all major com- 
ponents. A decline of 0.4% in food costs was canceled 
by price rises of 0.5% in sundries items, 0.4% in the 
fuel and light group, and 0.3% in clothing. Data for 
Tue ConrerENce Boarp’s survey of rents are now col- 
lected only quarterly, on January 15, April 15, July 15 
and October 15. It was assumed in November, there- 
fore, that no change had occurred in housing costs since 


the previous month. THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s index 
on a wartime basis continued at 103.7 (1923=100), a 
gain of 3.2% over a year earlier, and 20.6% above Janu- 
ary, 1941. 

Living costs in the 70 industrial cities rose over the 
month in 37 cities, remained unchanged in 5 and de- 
clined in 28. The largest rise of 1.1% occurred in Sagi- 
naw and the greatest decline of 1.5% in Duluth. 

Heten S. Hi 
Division of Labor Statistics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON A WARTIME BUDGET, NOVEMBER, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Item 
November, 1943 


Weighted average of all items 
Purchasing;value of dollars. 25 .cre4 scccrow wurarars cine ore bs 


Percentage Changes 


October, 1943 November, 1942 
ber, 1942 to to 

Reset a bisie: ar Sec November, 1943 November, 1943 

-0.4 +5.4 

0 0 

+0.3 +2.6 
+0.3 +1.9 
+0.4 +3.4 

+0.4 +2.8 
0 0.4 
0 0.2 

+0.5 +2.7 

0 +3 .2 

0 -3.1 


1Based on food price indexes of Taz Conrmrencs Boarp, for November 15, 1942, October 15, 1943, and November 15, 1943. 


2Data on rents are now collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15). 


3Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tae ConrerENcE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 
Index Numbe' P Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Cee Jan., 1939 =100 “Chenieat 
Cirr Cirr 
Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 
Nov. 1943 | Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 to eat Noy. 1943 | Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 Paes ro Rae oe 
Noy. 1943 | Noy. 1943 Nov. 1943 | Nov. 1943 
Akron Baltimore 
Food. adehy. oxepaiaiks  gpiakors 149.5 -0.1 gen? || ROO 2am. cncie Gah obs 150.2 150.9 141.9 +5.8 
Housing™ ogee « eens 113.7 0 O- | Housinpiteccsesee ee 103.2} 108.2] 108.2 0 
Clothing. 3. 2. ¢s eeu 123.3 0 HIT | (Glothing ww ocey eke RG 4) 198 85) 7 12055 +1.6 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 0 +0.1 ] Fuel and light....... 105.0 | 104.9] 102.7 +2.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 133.9 | 183.9] 130.6 +2.5 
Sundress. oe ec 115.8 0 170.0) SUNGFON As soe ee Lee T1827] Tis) 11038 +7.6 
Weighted Total..... 125.7 =O. +2.4 ~~ ‘Weighted Total... 127.0 197.2 4 
Anderson, Ind. 
HOGd, tore ee gadin ant 154.1 =—)).1 +8 .4 6 ll 
! ; pM | OOU. an aieownwlong.e 04 0 
HOusnigy cca cie teeny 111.7 0 QO) | Housinghtnne. eres oe ip " 0 
Clothing............. 131.5 O72 0.2 | Clothing. y. agit sceiek 127.8 +2.6 
Fuel and light........ 113.6 0 +3.7 | Fuel and light....... 100.6 +1.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 142.1 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 117.8 0 
Sundries ec 1 Wy 0 +2.1] Sundries............ 112.5 +1.6 
Weighted Total..... 130.6 0 +3.7 .6 
Atlanta 
Loan Be ee ene a 149.7 LL te ed, | OOO: weaursteteeie 
Housing tree tates a es 99.2 0. Q ||) Housing oe teres 
Clothingi%.ekaees aoe 124.8 +0.1 41.1.) Clathine.<i, same: 
Fuel and light........ 112.2 +0.5 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 117.9 0 +0.7 | Housefurnishings . ... 
Sundmesi 72.5 san ee 118.5 +1.0 H2'.7 | Sundries: wane eee t 
Weighted Total..... 123.4 =n +5.1 Weighted Total.... 


1Data on rents are now collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15). 


rRevised, 


It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 15, 1943, 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


1Data on rents are now collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15). 
rRevised. 491 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbe 
>a Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 ieee 
Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 
Nov. 1943 | Oct. 1948 | Nov. 1942 - to ay he Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1943 | Noy. 1942 ie i: een a 
ov. 194 ov. 1943 Nov. 1943 | Nov. 1943 
Bridgeport 
Mood nce te se. 138.2 143.3 
Housing... 2... 106.5 | 106.5. ber EN ie Tae ae | eal 
(6 Ee aie 125.8 | 125.8 ‘eos 3 : 
Fuel and light........| 115.6 | 115.6 ‘light... .... aes 
Housefurnishings. 126.4] 126.4] 126.4] 0 | 0 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 | ir 
undries............. 5 j 
1es 125.4 L25ee { DIG.S)||> 9 O° i) e8.8) | Sundries oso o 0 +6.0 
Weighted Total... .. 125.0 | 126.8r Weighted Total....} 124.6 +5.0 
aGV0—eqwaw@qjyj#aoxuxxwxyxrnnmyeonnmwxyTvw#aO9WwTw9W9WwTyqoDoumS is 
Buffalo 
ROGGE eek enn sae 144.9 | 144.1 +0.6 URES li Roads ne 
PROUD. sac: 114.7 | 114.7 0 0 | Housing'............ 
arpa i SO oe 119 2 119.2 0 PEO Le) | ClOURING wee ie hae +3.2 
ed a MED ba x cm x25 106.0 | 106.0 0 +2.9 | Fuel and light....... ; : 43.2 
Sao urnishings,....| 128.1 | 128.1 0 41.8 | Housefurnishings....| 128. 123, 0 
RINGNIES 57,5 es rev0 ed Ms .:| 109.6) “109;6 0 +270 | Sundries). ae. 6 a0 LES iM; 5 ey 
Weighted Total.....| 123.3 1238.1 +0.2 42.8 
Chattanooga 
ee ae ey 156.0 SOLS [ROO sa ee ore ee 
IGOR iy se a os 5 103.0 Onn, |sOUSINg acess oiisid = 
SOCAN ecm st on 119.5 eed OW Clothing ee ae ace +2.7 
Fuel and light........ 90.7 +8.8 | Fuel and light....... +1.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.5 0 | Housefurnishings.... +2.6 
undress. 2008s .csa 3. 108.0 +0.6 | Sundries............ +4.9 
Weighted Total... .. 122.9 +4.3 Weighted Total.... 2.6 
Chicago 
(9 a or 137.2 : @'| MAR | ood... <..cac- 2 
ot ee ee 105.8 : A SEOs), |p EROUSIN Oe suet oie 5 soe oo mal 
0 a oe 125.8 : ; 4-958) | Clothing: 2. .cjc06.- 5.0 0 
Fuel and light a ass 100.3 : , +0.6 | Fuel and light....... +5.5 
Housefurnishings. ..... 124.9 : ; +0.1 | Housefurnishings. ... : 3 : +6.3 
Peal yt. ae pe. iis 107.1 é 3 ply 4s | SUNTICS: . ceeyenveeres : : ; +1.2 
Weighted Total... .. 118.6 : : : +1.3 ae 
Cincinnati i 
EGO arehs Sa etos see 139.2 ae eg a Lia Eties derniac ao oot 
ELOMSIN OY rc se eee 100.9 (ie PRELOUSIN ore ce cine r 
Glothinpe a. 5. ese 133.3 LSE (Ol lsd ebbel Bed 8 Giiaicin sn 
Fuel and light........ 103.5 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 124.1 0 | Housefurnishings.... é ; 
DUOnGEess etdee vie oo 8 « 109.0 PE Het, Wi Oundries: ctelen-« -1tyec' 119. 118. 118. +0.1 +0.3 
Weighted Total..... 121.0 +1.9 | Weighted Total..... 
Cleveland 
POO sce he oo < aern, oh 140.1 SAGs | PEOOGgnaeiorstt a oie iee) elas -0 
HOUsIP our anre<d ae 109.7 Om |Rousing sacs cits 
Clothing seetecete 05-0: 129.1 Sey, Deeply: ain’ 
Fuel and light........ 102.8 +1.5 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 122.0 +3.2 | Housefurnishings. ... ‘ 
Sundries... 7 70.c..5--s; 115.4 -+-401 | Sundries;............ 116. 116. 116. 0 
Weighted Total..... 122.7 +3.0| Weighted Total..... 
Dallas 
feat KE S29 SRC 147.6 147.0 +0.4 +7.5 seer e eee eeeees 
PROURIN gop « cen = 105.6 | 105.6 0 0 Ing’... 6s. sees 
Clothing ie viaite vs os 3s 124.1 | 125.4 -1.0| +1.1] Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 93.3 93.3 0 O | Fuel and light....... +3.8 
Housefurnishings..... 127.9 | 127.9 0 0 | Housefurnishings. ... +3.6 
SSHMGTICS PSS oct, ces 112.6 111.9 +0.6 EEO 4 | SUNATICS... «wists. aieceies +3.7 
Weighted Total..... 122.3 | 122.1 +0.2 | +3.2 | Weighted Total..... +3.8 
Dayton Front Royal, Va. 
Tees hea SpeseeoD bi 146.1 146 .4r —0.2 EDEL MOOG ca nuie cle cstsisiale ss 166.8 166.5 154.0 +0.2 +8.3 
FIOusIN Greist > 105.9 | 105.9 0 BHO 8 WPELOUSING ia scteres 0 oles 108.6 | 108.6 | 102.2 0 +1.4 
Clothing actin cvsitas = 122.6 | 122.4 +0.2 EHOEO MC IOLDIEIG causes, © ere e's 183.3 | 182.8 | 127.9 +0.8] +4.2 
Fuel and light........ 103.7 | 103.7 0 +1.4 | Fuel and light....... 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... - 127.9 127.9 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 135.3 135.3 127.1 0 +6.5 
Sundries }.%.\c 2-5. «i 109.6 | 109.6 0 +2.2 | Sundries............ 111.4 111.47} _ 108.4 | 0 _ +28 
Weighted Total..... 122.3 122.47 =O" I +4.1 Weighted Total....| 126.9 f26.9r| 121.6 0 +4.4 


It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: 


City 


Nov. 1943 | Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 


Grand Rapids 


Blood)4geecaae cee 150 
Housing eames 106 
Clothinge-ncrcr cere 127 
Fuel and light........ 108 
Housefurnishings. .... 136 
Sundries. cic os a us + 117 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings. ... . 
Sundries seyseiens age: 


Weighted Total.... 


al wecwTe 


Tur CONFERENCE BOARD 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Oct. 1943 | Nov, 1942 
to to 
Nov. 1943 | Nov. 1943 


Nov. 1943 | Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 


Louisville 


147.0 SRA ae 
106.5 Housixtg ae eee 
128.0 Clothing... sesaraes : : ; 
108.9 Fuel and light....... 110.9 | 110.9] 108.0 
134.8 Housefurnishings....| 127.9 | 127.7 | 127.7 
116.6 Sundries: 2,0 ) sa 109.4 | 108.5 

4] 121.0]) 41.0] +4.6 | Weighted Lotal..... 


ee 


Clothing.7 acre 


: Fuel and light....... 
123 Housefurnishings. .. . 
112 Sundries ss ascee pais 


| 


sg ies Penstabes ata ave ope = aul 2 Os See tes sieey sheer oat 
SES tee te oe a7 eel Opae, Housing}.............. 
Leta eee eae Steel 2640 Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ ay 9052 90.2 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 114.7] 114.7 Housefurnishings. . . . 
Sundress. avast «meres 110.5 | 109.6 Sundries; a. .20.-2-5 
Weighted Total..... 119.7 | 119.8) 116.6 | —O.1 |) +2°7 | Weighted Total... -. 
Huntington, W.Va. 
Bode 8 aac on ts 148.2 14809 HSE. Sols 0 | Sieee ay | Hoods. ace meee 
ROUSING sax. 5 90 ohne ib Nee lf et ha Wee Housiig= 3. .- ae 
Clothing ceases sees 123.8 | 123.3 @lothing.....2.5 -sesns 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 | 100.0 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 126.2} 126.2 Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundress gaa. + sors: TS eel co Sundries... qc. 0e ax 
Weighted Total.....| 124.9 124.9; 120.0] 0 | +4.1 4 Weighted Total..... 
odd a alone sera: 5 SAN =O0..84) 2 Sel be Boodstapr. entice cere 
Housing eae eens 9} 107.9 0 O2-{ Housingh: ac, c. oeeee 
Clothing toa. cere AN EN) +0.1 2,8) | Clothinge: en.00 vex , 
Fuel and light........ .2| 102.9 0 +5.2 | Fuel and light....... 110 
Housefurnishings..... 124.7 | 124.5 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 133. 
Sundries: 7.0. Jeon. + 114.3.) 111.9 0 SEQ bf SUNGPICS® os << ose ee 120 
mane 3 me eiseiane 
err ce erie 9 Pe oe DORIC Roce 
Housing’ sy.c.5 2csis 2 HGUSIN GN ios ec nee : 
Ghothing.. comices<eus 124.8 Glothing: «.-cc.cacp 180. 
Fuel and light........ 108.7 Fuel and light....... 98.3 
Housefurnishings.... . 121.3 Housefurnishings....| 128.8 
BUUdcIes 4. se v4 rs) Hs 116.8 | 116.2) 118.6 ]) 40.1 | +9%.4 | Sundries............ 107.5 
Weighted Total.....| 120.6 6 || 0 | +2.6] Weighted Total..... 
Lansing 
Food. ear cee eee 165.1 163.6 149.9 HOK9: | TQel Hooda duracatenraennt : 139.38 
Housing ss for eects 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 OF || Housings tascsanges 103.4 | 108.4 
Clothing. secveeceeeee| 129.6 129.3 124.1 +0.2 +4.4 | Clothing............ 132.6 182.5 
Fuel and light........} 102.1 | 102.1 98.7 0 +3.4 | Fuel and light....... 107.6 | 107.6 
Housefurnishings. . .. . 135.0} 183.6] 129.5 +1.0 +4.2 | Housefurnishings....| 126.8 | 126.8 
Sundries... feac cece « 118.5 | 118.5 | 115.6 0 ex | OUNCES meni < «eek < 112.6 
Weighted Total.... . 128.4 | 127.9] 122.0 +0.4 +5.2 | Weighted Total..... 121.4 
Los Angeles Minneapolis 
Food. dean aes Cer Ren ate 161.3 149.9 142.3 +0.9 4+-6.8' | Foods: 2 gran oaaaen 151.8 149.3 
otiatig ides se rep, 104.6 | 104.6] 104.6 0 QO | Housings arcades. LOST | 108.7 
Clothing. sR a eves 120.9 | 119.6] 119.0 +1.1 re Gs i Clothing. ar eater 181.4 | 181.2 
Fuel and light........ 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 103.38 | 103.3 
Housefurnishings. . ... 123.9 | 198.9] 1938.8 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....}| 122.2 | 122.2 
Sundmesueeeanes seen 3 LLL) LO. ||P 106.8 +1.5 +4.6 | Sundries............ 114.5 | 118.6 
Weighted Total..... 123.2 || #129.2 | 118.9 +0.8 +3.6 | Weighted Total..... 125.3 | 124.3 | 119.5 +0.8 


Data on rents are now collected 
rRevised. 


quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15), It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 
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Percentage 
Changes 


Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 
to to 
Noy. 1943 | Nov. 1943 


+ 
ws . . 
olWH OA 


+4.9 


COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers P 
pau Jan., 1989 =100 — aoe — i Jan., 1939 =100 Cine 
Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942||_t et Par Ieee Leer oest 
Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1948 PORES Var a ance Nov. 1948 Nov. 1948 
f i ean Philadelphia Pa rs: 
OOO Trail ree sis-sceriiere « 160.9 
Hlonsingi oo 113.2 sg y Le, re bed dele aero idiot 
thing... .<¢...>, 129.5 +8.8| +5.5 | Clothing..........., 128.0°| 126.9 40.9] 44.5 
Fuel and light........ TGS 0 +2.3 | Fuel and light 106.5 | 106.5 
Housefurnishings 120.6 clare ; : : ies 
Sint POR aia ‘ 0 +1.5 | Housefurnishings....} 121.1 | 121.1 0 +0.1 
RUNICITIOS Hsia crciver 111.4 0 +16.) Sundries. iy cas. 11273) | Liles +0.9 | 41.7 
+4.1 Weighted Total..... 123.4 123.1 +0.2 +1.0 
Pittsburgh 
nae aa 148.6 147.4 131.0 +0.8 | +13.4 Food. ee aint opaeatine 143.4 143. 
LIS LING Crista «isi 6! 3 sein 101.4 | 101.4] 101.4 0 Oper CEL OUSIN nad renee 105.7 | 105. 
Clothing. Son nnenoaoigr 124.6 123.6 120.7 +0.8 SS), SoM OLOLLIN Puree vey aee 127.4 197. 
Fuel and light........ 104.6 | 104.6 | 101.3 0 +8.3 | Fuel and light....... 110.2 | 110. 
Housefurnishings. .... 131.38 | 181.2 | 129.2 +0.1 +1.6 | Housefurnishings....| 118.2] 118. 
SSUTIGLICN Bare cas ssh. « 10720) 107 1 10671 -0.1 +0.8 | Sundries............ 
0 121.6 115.38 +0.3 +5.8 
3 138.6 13i-o Sik fad Sif ROO se uawete see eisie : , 
: .3 |. 105-3 | 105.3 0 One Llousin ghee meine 110.0 5 110% 
Clothing. Pe So a 121.4 121.3 120.5 +0.1 Oy |) Clochingyee |e lone 135.7 135, 
Fuel and light........ 109.7 | 109.7 | 107.9 0 +1.7 | Fuel and light....... 124.9 | 124: 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.4] 124.4] 124.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 119.9 | 119. 
Sundries... ...... oe) LOS. 2 108.2 106.9 0 eo a OUNOLICS es. cc snare 112.0 | 112. 
3 —1,2 +1.2 
New Orleans 
Food. Bas i eee 148.5 147.6 142.5 +0.6 eit bg (ol eYere Wate Re oes oo ae a 140.3 142. 
1S C0 Eee eee 11056) | 110.6 4) 110.6 0 Og pLlousing seer 103.3 | 103. 
Clothing. ween eee 124.2 123.6 121.5 +0.5 e-Oe on leClothin gst aerns + certs 126.9 126. 
Fuel and light........ 103.2 | 103.2] 103.2 0 OQ | Fuel and light....... 113.6 | 113. 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.3 0 0 | Housefurnishings....}| 126.5 | 126. 
Sunuriessy tec wakes 107.5 106.7 105.3 +0.7 EEO el OUNnaIIeS sevens oie: 116.9 116. 
Weighted Total..... 125.9 125.2 129-7 +0.6 +2.6 Weighted Total..... 122.8 193. 
New York Richmond 
OOO CEES Scheie Geis earns 148.9 149.5 138.4 —0.4 SET AGi |) BOO se .g/s. cetera afots aac 154.8 160.4 =o 
IEROUSIN GE Ae antonio 100.8 | 100.8] 100.8 0 Ou zHousing!.oe sete. 10321 | 10321 4 
Clothing: eset cls'can 116.7 116.5 113.9 +0.2 EOC 5 i Clothing vem er ore) as 120.4 120.7 5 
Fuel and light........ 112.5 110.8 106.7 +1.5 +5.4 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 105.2 2 
Housefurnishings..... ESBS ale 128 A eA gay 0 +0.8 | Housefurnishings....) 121.8 | 120.5 a 
Simuries aver Stes a «je 110.4 110.4 107.2 0 23-1) SUNATICS: + 255k as 108.0 107.2 9 
Weighted Total..... 123.6 123.7 118.4 =O +4.4 Weighted Total..... 122.7 124.1 2 
Oakland Roanoke, Va. 
ROO doerteiccetene seh << 157.6 159.2 —1.0 Or Oi HOOU 4. € semuareinaciuniers 152.8 152.3 +0.3 +6.7 
EL OUSIN geet bs 00' 100.9 | 100.9 0 On) Housing’. .5 ....04.. 119.2 | 119.2 On| 0 
Glothimy erect ese 3 129.7 129.3 +0.3 +5.3 | Clothing. ve ence eens 116.4 116.2 +0.2 42.3 
Fuel and light........ 89.4 88.9 +0.6 -1.0 | Fuel and light dcefeil sata 106.5 104.1 42.3 +6.8 
Housefurnishings..... ISL Se 190 16 +0.6 +1.9 | Housefurnishings....| 121.9 | 121.9 0 0 
SunGries tury ge aes 2% S0's 112.4 | 112.4 0 +29), Sa|| SUMOLIES i594 vette ore 1 QFAs ee Lone: +0.2 +0.4 
Weighted Total..... 126.8 127.3 0.4 +5.4 Weighted Total..... 126.1 125.7 19272 +0.3 +3.2 
Rochester 
cae Sete oe é 6s lal MOOG vammeite stiticts elt Lee’ eee ie O50 ae 
meee seer Our | PELOusinig ery een Osco 9 
Clothing\o...-. seer 3 EOnT a Clothing siete ores 129.7 129.5 127.9 +1.4 
Fuel and light........ ; +2.3 | Fuel and light....... 119795 LLe 2) | Lite +0.9 
Housefurnishings..... : +6.5 | Housefurnishings....| 136.1] 136.1] 135.9 +0.1 
Sirivele (2:5 tee entree : pL ANN INGLIS roared siege ici © 124.7 | 122.0} 120.1 Suey aS) 
Layertit +3.4 | Weighted Total.....| 126.6 2 +3.4 


Clothing jemsc) eric 
Fuel and light........ 


Data on rents are now collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15 


rRevised. 


147.5 147.1r 
104.2 104.2 
124.1 124.1 
94.6 94.6 
125.7 125.7 
109.5 109.3 
124.1 123.97 


Rockford, Ill. 


SDM OOO tins, euiecueie 5 © eens 0.6 +2.9 
Cd ELQuesing iyi artes siete a « 0 0 
SAO a CCLOLMIN eatery ais s a\eiaie +0.3 +2.7 
0 | Fueland light....... 0 +1.1 
+0.9 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 -0.4 
+0.4 | Sundries.........-.- 0 +0.3 
+2.6 | Weighted Total..... —0).2 +1.5 


). It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 


Crrr Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 
Nov. 1943 | Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 to to 
Nov. 1948 | Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 mi tae fee he Noe eaei Nee ee 
Sacramento ; 
Hoods. 22. rascee sia’ 151.0 149.5 138.9 +1.0 +8.7 wesc eee eeeees 145.2 143.9 136.5 +0.9 +6.4 
FL Ousin gy". 0, fre craierste ees 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 0 1 eo 102.0 102.0 102.0 0 0 
@lothing®. acc .inee es. 128.9 126.27) 121.9 +2.1 +5.7 | Clothing. wees e eens 123 21 122.9 121.5 +0 .2 41.3 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 84.7 0 -4.6 | Fuel and light....... 183.5 | 138.5 | 180.7 0 +2.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 140.1 | 140.6 | 131.1 0.4 +6.9 | Housefurnishings....| 132.3 | 182.3 | 132.3 0 0 
Sundries see ste oes ce eae 117.0 117.0 109.3 0 “EW. O | Sundries: =.s-02 ee ae 113.0 liga 109.7 +0.8 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... 125.6 3 6 +0.6 +5.9 | Weighted Lotal..... A : : +3.5 
Hoods cae ase ate 165.9 161.8 +2.5 +7.4 sete e nese ceees 
Housing’ sor. sea shee 1 hy At) 117.9 0 Oy | ELOUSIN Gg... cio a> < ais ease 
Cloting ces x he 195.7 | 125.6 40,1 (5 49:6 | Clothing, .5.¢.55.4 : 
Fuel and light........ 109.2 | 109.0 +0.2 +3.3 | Fuel and light....... 109.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.9 | 127.0 +0.7 +2.3 | Housefurnishings....| 132.2 +3.2 
Shindiedsc% egos cess 114.9] 114.8 9.1 AA | Sundries. e220. ce eee 113.3 +2.3 
Weighted Total..... 133.0 131.5 Weighted Total....| 126.1 +2.8 
satgeteecs eee sl LOO dh LAS sb ee iS8 0) ey 4 ee SaS, IB OOCs by cprttetciarcr et aie aie a 2 
Oe Sees a Housing). gsi. oe, ie ales 4 
Glothing:s..2; shearers ; Clothing: ss. tele aoe 6 : 
Fuel and light........ 110. Fuel and light....... 105.2.) 105.2 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 118. Housefurnishings....} 123.0 | 122.0 +1.1 
Pate oie er os 109. Sundries: 9-90 dan phloae, 113.7 +2.8 
RP Bec. 0 eter eb. 4 9 eer atlgheGsh aes. wickets 
Housing’ ne = + es 9 “O4lh 100.9: VcOp i. OF fF Housing nee, 
Clothing? was .. ce a 9 JF lee 120.0 Hl) 0.9.1 Ee bs6. Clathing..2-<. cee 4 
Fuel and light........| 104.1 | 104.1 Fuel and light....... 0 +4.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4 | 126.4 Housefurnishings. ... ; , 0 +1.3 
Sindries: 0. sees as2 PLLA Stet 11956 Sundries: #5. 0p ats : : E +0.8 +1.3 
nee 6 8 


1 ; ‘ 3 .7 | Fuel and light....... 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings. .... : Housefurnishings. ... ; 0 +1.0 
Dundciess. ty ears ee 107. Sundties.2.G. 9206 oe 133 +0.8 +2.4 


Weighted Total..... 
Seattle 


HOG. scar tne vat ont LOO NEP LOM cA ee cay 0 ||) 0S eee at GOU soci gee eee av 8 3 +0.9 |} +10.2 
Housing! 1 .55.+-+%+«) 114.8) 1146.8:) 114.5) 6 |. =O0:8 | Housing’. ...x... os 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.2 0 +0. 4 
Clothing. sede vecetens F 121.3 of eo ee OS | rece WV Clothing & a. en 131.1 130.5 126.0 +0.5 +4.0: 
Fuel and light........ 114.4] 114.4] 110.1 Fuel and light....... 104.6 | 104.6 | 108.5 0 +1.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.8.» 120.3 | 1198 Housefurnishings....| 1384.6 | 134.6] 181.8 0 +2.1 
Sundries............. 110.3} 110.3} 108.1 Sundries............ 109.1 | 108.4] 107.4|] 40.6] 41.6 


126.8 126.9 123.5 


126.3 125.7 | 120.5 +0.5 +4.8 


1 3 1 1K. ; . ; 
: pate on rents are now collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15), It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 15, 1943. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Oct. 1943 | Nov. 1942 
t 


t to oO 
Nov. 1948 | Nov. 1943 


to Oo 
Nov. 1943 | Nov. 1943 


Evansville, Ind. 
HOGG. v0 hh mvies > 0.2 +9.8 


Ret inate : Food unease | 088 +3.4 


Housing...... , 0 GO .| Housing. ja. es. Housing...... 0 0 | Housi 

Clothing....... +1.9 +1.8 | Clothing. wees] $0.4 +0.1 Clothing vomauret +1.8 +4.2 Glannges cx fon re 
Fuel and light..} +8.7 | +5.9| Fuel and light.| 0 | +2.8| Fuel and light| +2.5| +5.1| Fuel andlight| 0 | 423 
H’sefurnishings.| +0.7 +4.1 | H’sefurnishings| +1.4 +1.7 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.1 | H’sefurnishings 0 0.5 
Sundries....... -0.1 +0.2 | Sundries...... +1.0 +3.9 | Sundries...... 0 +1.1 | Sundries al 0 Phe 


|] 
| 


W’ghted Total] -0.2| +2.9 


W’ghted Total) +0.4 +4.5 | W’ghted Total] +0.2 


1Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 66 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tam Conrrerencr Boarp 


Weighted Total Food Housing?-2 

Nov. fs Nov. Oct. Noy. Oct. 

1943 1943 1943 1943 19438 1943 
United States! ...... 103.5 | 103.5 | 111.9 | 112.3] 90.8 
AUTOM thee civic dewsin 127.0 | 127.1 |] 149.9 | 150.6 | 113.7 
Anderson, Ind.. ....... 131.4 | 181.3 | 153.9 | 158.9 | 111.7 
Atlantar. ji ae 123.3 | 128.1 | 148.1 | 149.0 99. 
Baltimore............. 126.7 | 126.8 | 147.3 | 147.6 | 103. 
Birmingham........... 125.6 | 125.1r] 153.5 | 152.47] 105, 
ROstons eee rae a. 121.8 | 122.8 | 136.1 | 189.8 | 1o3. 
Bridgeporten, gas #0: 125.3 | 126.7 | 187.6 | 142.1 | 106. 
Butaloar. eens. 123.7 | 128.2 | 144.9 | 148.7 |] 114. 
Chattanooga.......... 123.8 | 124.0 | 157.2 | 157.9 | 10s. 
Chicago as nasner che. 51 ues 118.2 | 118.5 | 186.7 | 188.0 | 105. 
Wincinatiner. . cess |. 121.6 | 122.9 | 188.6 | 142.8 | 100. 
Cleveland, <3. 20a 123.3 | 124.27] 189.3 | 142.7 | 1o9. 
Dallasste-O 202s. aan 123.1 | 122.7 | 146.6 | 145.8 | 105. 
Dayton 123.1 | 123.17} 145.9 | 145.97] 105. 
IDenverane . tvs acess 125.2 | 124.0 | 147.1 | 148.4 | 105. 
Des Momes. 4... 2.2% «. 123.2 | 122.3 | 142.4 | 141.4 | 105. 
IDeErOlbmeniacaeca os. 126.6 | 126.3 | 146.3 | 147.1 | 107. 
Dilute: coer ee 123.0 | 123.9 | 141.4 | 145.8 | 100. 
Erie, Pa.. 130.1 | 131.37] 153.1 | 157.37] 109. 
Fall River. Pra eie sate crerehe 122.7 | 128.8 | 186.8 | 140.1 | 104. 
liners MiIehiee. css a 183.5 | 188.8 | 161.1 | 160.7 | 109. 
Front Royal, Va.......| 127.8 | 127.5 | 166.5 | 166.1 | 103. 
Grand Rapids......... 127.9 | 126.7 | 150.6 | 147.2 | 106. 
Green Bay, Wis.... ...| 119.8 | 119.2 | 182.8 | 181.5 | 100. 
IEP OUBE OM crac Os ote an eee 121.2 | 121.1 | 142.9 | 148.7 | 105. 
Huntington, W. Va....| 125.4 | 125.2 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 111. 
Indianapolis...........| 125.4 | 125.5 | 147.1 | 147.8 | 107. 
Kansas City, Mo...... 121.8 | 121.5 | 185.6 | 185.8 | 105. 
LSI Tae ee eee 129.4 | 128.7 | 165.8 | 164.0 98. 
Los Angeles........... 123.1 | 122.4 | 150.7 | 150.3 | 104 
OuIsviles. 2h. dcdasanin. 124.0 | 128.5 | 146.2 | 145.6 | 103 
Lae UO 122.4 | 123.6 | 188.2 | 141.4 | 104 
ACCU eRe GoraR cache sau « 130.7 | 180.9 | 153.5 | 155.0 | 115 
Manchester, N. H..... 123.0 | 122.2 | 144.7 | 143.6 | 102 
Meadville, Pa......... 126.2 | 196.1 1148.1 | 147.7 | 210: 
Mem phistianah sb iatws 126.5 | 125.8 | 158.9 | 157.9 | 109. 
Milwaukee............ 122.7 | 122.0 | 189.5 | 188.6 | 103. 
Minneapolis. . ParereeeOl On ies: Or) Lol v4) 14971]: 108): 
Muskegon, Mich....... 129.7 | 128.8 | 161.0 | 160.2 | 115. 
Newark. . ......| 121.8 | 121.4 | 146.6 | 144.9 | 101. 
New Haven.. A Mors Che wie 118.5 | 119.7 | 184.3 | 187.9 | 105. 
New Orleans.......... 123.6 | 122.7 | 144.2 | 142.7 | 110. 
New Y Orla 008 Senate. 122.8 | 122.8 | 147.1 | 147.5 | 100. 
LO lite i a 127.2 | 127.4°]| 157.0 | 158.1 | 100. 
Oral iicert< oe eet wees 124.1 | 123.6 | 147.6 | 147.4 | 100. 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 124.8 | 124.5r] 147.3 | 146 97] 104. 
Philadelphia...........| 128.4 | 123.1 | 141.0 | 141.4 | 102. 
Pittsburgh... «2% © 123.2 | 122.9 | 141.5 | 141.5 | 105. 
Portland, Ore......... 126.4 | 126.7 | 145.8 | 147.4 | 110. 
Providence............ 123.2 | 123.6 | 189.9 | 141.3 | 108 
Richmond....% 3. a sd. 122.2 | 1298.7 | 155.2 | 161.3 | 103. 
Roanoke; Vas eta’ 126.2 | 125.6 | 152.9 | 151.9 | 119 
Rochester) jo2c- + aa 126.7 | 126.2 | 147.0 | 147.4 | 103 
Rockford) Ill.........«: 130.4 | 180.6 | 144.8 | 145.6 | 138. 
Sacramento tensa. tan 125.5 | 124.9 | 149.2 | 148.4 | 104. 
Saginaw, Mich.........] 134.3 | 182.8 | 166.2 | 162.0 | 117. 
SEP SOUISh seid wrote ds 124.9 | 124.3 | 148.9 | 147.3 | 106. 
Stabaulece cs wa haan 123.0 | 122.2 | 145.7 | 145.0 | 100. 
San Francisco......... 126.0 | 125.97] 163.4 | 164.4] 98. 
Seattles sh vt thinescvas 126.6 | 126.6 | 152.4 | 152.7 | 114. 
WDOKANG/5 ipa thal s ies es 125.4 | 124.8 | 143.2 | 142.2 | 102. 
BYTACUSe Ray ermine «1 = 126.9 | 126.5 | 147.7 | 146.8 | 116. 
Toled Ouch armen ae ae 123.9 | 124.8 | 143.2 | 144.9 | 109. 
Wausau, Wis...........| 124.9 | 124.4 | 153.5 | 153.3 | 102. 
Wilmington, Del....... 124.3 | 123.7 | 144.4 | 148.5 | 104. 
Youngstown........... 126.8 | 126.17] 155.2 | 154.07] 105. 


Oct. 1943/ Nov. 1942]Oct. 1943 
to to to 
Nov. 1943] Nov. 1948]Nov., 1943 


Evansville, Ind........| +0.6 
Joliet TEs ie itioes as +0.4 
Lewistown, Pa........ +0.1 
Trenton, N.J........- 0.2 


11923 =100. 
15, 1943. 


+5.4 
+3.4 
+4.9 
+1.8 


SIncludes Lockport and Rockdale. 


—0.1 | +10.7 0 
—0.2 | +4.2 0 
0.6 | +9.0 0 
0.8 | +1.6 0 


alncluded in Sundries, 


rRe 
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Data on rents are now collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15). 


Index Numbers, January, 1989=100 


Clothing Fuel-Light 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
1943 1943 1943 1943 
90.9] 90.6] 93.3] 93.2 

123.3 | 123.3 | 109.0 | 109.0 
131.5 | 181.7 | 118.6 | 113.6 
124.8 | 124.7 | 112.2] 111.6 
122.4 | 122.2 | 105.0 | 104.9 
127.8 | 126.57] 101.2 | 101.2 
126.5 | 126.8 | 121.2 | 121.2 
125.8 | 125.8 | 115.9 | 115.9 
119.2 | 119.2 | 105.9 | 105.9 
119.5 | 119.5 90.7 90.7 
125.8 | 125.3 | 100.5 | 100.5 
133.3 | 183.1 | 103.5 | 108.5 
129.1 | 129.0 | 102.7 | 102.9 
124.1 | 125.4 93.3 93.3 
122.6 | 122.4 | 103.7 | 103.7 
126.5 | 126.5 99.0 99.0 
130.8 | 129.6 | 112.0 | 109.9 
128.7 | 128.6 | 107.8 | 107.8 
131.6 | 129.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 
134.8 | 184.5 | 109.7 | 109.7 
128.1 | 127.9 | 115.4 | 115.4 
130.8 | 180.7 |] 114.0 | 114.0 
1383.3 | 182.8 | 108.9 | 108.9 
127.3 | 128.0 | 108.8 | 108.8 
129.0 | 128.3 | 106.8 | 106.4 
126.1 | 126.0 90.2 90.2 
123.8 | 123.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 
123,38 | 128.2 | 108.2 | 108.9 
124.8 | 124.9 | 108.7 | 108.7 
129.6) | 1293" 1102-1} 102.1 
120.9 | 119.6 96.2 96.2 
121.3 | 120.7 | 110.9 | 110.9 
124.0 | 124.1 | 116.0 | 116.0 
123.1 | 122.7 | 100.5 | 100.5 
120.0 | 120.0 | 109.5 | 109.5 
HUT 4 | AL 2! ||. 110.2} 110.2 
130.5 | 129.8 98.3 98.3 
132.6 | 182.5 | 107.6 | 107.6 
181.4} 181.2 | 1038.8 | 103.3 
129.5 | 124.8 | 113.3 | 118.3 
124.6 | 123.6 | 104.6 | 104.6 
121.4 | 121.8 | 109.9 | 109.9 
121.9 | 121.2 | 103.2 | 108.2 
116.7 | 116.5 | 112.5 | 110.8 
129.7 | 129.8 89.3 88.9 
124.1 | 123.9 | 105.9 | 105.9 
124.1 | 124.1 94.6 94.6 
128.0 | 126.9 | 106.5 | 106.5 
Lira. | ESTs | WOlg | MOL 
135.7 | 185.0 | 124.9 | 124.9 
126.9 | 126.7 | 113.9 | 113.9 
120.4 | 120.7 | 106.2 | 105.2 
116.4 | 116.2 | 106.5 | 104.1 
129.7 | 129.5 | 112.2 | 112.2 
193.7 | 128.8] 111.9 |) 111.9 
128.9 | 126.27} 80.8 80.8 
125.7 | 125.6 | 109.2 | 109.0 
124.8 | 124.5 | 111.0 | 111.0 
121.9 | 121.7 | 104.1 | 104.1 
127.8 | 197 @rt 79.2 79.2 
121.4 | 121.8 | 114.4 | 114.4 
123.1 | 122.9 | 183.5 | 188.5 
130.3 | 129.6 | 109.0 | 109.0 
124.6 | 124.6 | 105.2 | 105.2 
128.4 | 126.8 | 107.5 | 107.5 
125.5 | 125.4 | 103.4 | 103.4 
131.1 | 180.5 | 104.6 | 104.6 


+1.9 | 41.8] +3.7 
+0.4) +0.1 0 
+1.3 | +4.2 |] +2.5 
+0.8 | +4.4 0 


vised, 


+5.9 
+2.8 
+5.1 
+2.3 


House Furnishings Sundries 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
1943 1943 1943 1943 

a a 109.5 | 109.0 

118.4 | 118.4 | 119.6 | 119.3 
142.1 | 142.1 ] 121.8 | 121.4 
117.7 | 117.7 | 115.3 | 114.1 
183.1 | 188.1 | 121.9 | 191.7 
117.8 | 117.8 | 115.5 | 115.3 
122.5 | 122.5 | 113.4 | 112.3 
126.4 | 126.4 | 126.6 | 126.5 
ISTO Pat eeO Li erent tet 
121.5 | 121.5 | 111.1 | 110.9 
124.8 | 124.8 | 106.4 | 106.0 
124.1 | 124.1 | 112.7 | 112.4 
12950 12920 LESS | 117 9 
127.9 | 127.9 | 11775 | 116.5 
127, S| AST Sal) Le Se a dd Sed 
123.8 | 123.8] 119.6 | 119.4 
12853 | 12S Si 1L6cy ears27 
124.4 | 122.1 | 123.3 | 121.8 
135.4 | 185.4 | 115.3 | 114.9 
129.8 | 129.8 | 122.9 | 121.9 
114.3 | 114.38 | 118.3 | 118.1 
126.2 | 126.2 | 125.6 | 125.3 
132.4 | 182.4] 115 0 | 114.8r 
135.7 | 184.8 | 122.1 | 121.1 
123.4 | 123.4] 116.6 | 116.2 
114.7 | 114.7 | 115.6 | 114.6 
126.2 | 126.2 | 115.2 | 114.9 
124.7 | 124.7 | 119.3 | 119.0 
121.2 | 120.9 | 119.6 | 119.2 
133.0 | 182.2 | 122.9 | 122.5 
123.9 | 123.9 | 112.3 | 110.9 
12759127 eta Leesa lies 
125.6 | 125.6 | 113.9 | 113.9 
133.8 | 182.2 | 193.0 | 122.8 
124.5 | 124.5 | 108.5 | 106.8 
182.5 | 181.7 | 1291.6 | 121.5 
128.6 | 128.4 | 111.7 | 110.7 
126.5 | 126.4 | 118.4 | 116.6 
199.9 | 122.97) 118.9") 117-9 
120.2 | 120.2 | 115.4 | 115.1 
130.5 | 180.4 | 107.2 | 107.1 
124.4 | 124.4 ] 110.0 | 110.0 
128/83 | 128.3 | 106.0 | 105.1 
128.6 | 128.6 | 110.3 | 110.3 
121 8 | 120.8 | 115-7 | 115.4 
186.2'| 186.2 | 118.8 || 117.1 
125.7 | 125.7 | 112.6 | 112.3r 
Dn Vd |e 2a A) fa Wa eat Hea aS Sale 
117.9 | 117.9 | 115.5 | 114.3 
119.8 | 119.8 | 114.5 | 114.4 
126.2 | 126.2 | 118.8 | 118.8 
121.2 | 120.5 | 106.3 | 105.5 
121.9 | 121.9 | 118.2 | 112.8 
136.1 | 186.1 | 124.8 | 122.6 
LSTES IS Sr eae ak, 
140.1 | 140.6 | 118.7 | 118.5 
127.0 | 126.4 | 120.0 | 119.6 
118.0 | 118.0 | 112.9 | 112.8 
126.2 | 126.2 | 118.6 | 116.6 
120.0 | 120.0 | 108.8 | 107.8 
120.1 | 120.1 | 111.8 | 111.6 
182.3 | 182.8 | 115.4 | 114.5 
130.7 | 180.7 | 116.7 | 116.5 
122.7 | 122.0 | 117.2 | 116.9 
1252") 125.2 | V4 oe) TIS. 1 
116.5 | 116.5 | 114.7 | 113.6 
188.6 | 188.6 | 111.9 | 111.1 

Nov. 1942]/Oct. 1943|Nov. 1942 
to to to 
Nov. 1943] Nov. 1943|Nov. 1943 


+0.7} +3.9] +0.3 | +3.2 
+1.0 | +1.3 | +1.0 | 45.6 
0 +0.1 | +0.1 ) 41.9 
0 +0.5 | +0.2 | 41.5 


It is assumed that no change has taken place since October 
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RENCE BOARD December, 1943 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


eres figures released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the month of October constitute the 
first data available since June. Information on strike 
activity during the intervening months would be of 
particular interest since this was the period immediately 
following the passage of the Smith-Connally anti-strike 
bill. The number of strikes started in October was 290, 
and the number of workers involved in them was 215,000. 
The number of man days lost because of all strikes in 
October was 975,000, the greatest, except for May and 
June, 1943, since November, 1941. 

Separations in manufacturing industries fell to 6.91 
for every 100 employees in October from a high for the 
year of 8.16 in September. There was a large drop in 


STRIKES, TURNOVER 


the quit rate, and miscellaneous separations and lay-offs 
also declined. Accessions were larger than separations, 
however, with the rate at 7.06 for every 100 employees 
as compared with 7.73 in September and 8.69 in October, 
1942. 

More coal miners were idle on Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, than on any other day since the last general 
strike. Many of the 90,000 to 100,000 miners idle refused 
to work at less than time-and-a-half rate for the holiday. 
According to the union contracts in effect, Armistice Day 
was a holiday optional with Memorial Day. The opera- 
tors contended that the miners had already received 
time-and-a-half pay for Memorial Day. So 60,000 min- 
ers were idle in Pennsylvania, 5,000 in Indiana, and 


RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
eae Beginning in Period sar Separations? 
fee Days 1935-1939 =< 
Workers. |) Pevicd =100) Miscella- Aaceasou 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits‘ race Discharges*| Lay-offs* 
(Thousand) 

oT eae err ae 921 989 | 5,352 110 | 75.280 41.0la 9.04a | 25.17a | 67.61a 
TRAE eh ee es I Sek 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 18.64 5.04 | 85.97 | $7.02 
ii Sy ees 810 342 | 6,893 74 | 48.38 11.39 2.72 | 34.97 | $6.59 
(eee Pe, ds. 841 324 | 10,502 57 | 51.98 8.34 1.96 | 41.68 | 39.82 
VOSOO A Sy eee 1,695 | 1,168 | 16,872 68 | 45.38 10.66 2.49 | $2.93 | 65.20 
Ter 2 cee Seaman 1,856 | 1,467 | 19,592 74 | 49.17 10.67 2.24 | 36.96 | 56.91 
ch ar, ogee Meaitaie ds 2,014 | 1,117 | 18,456 87 | 42.74 10.37 2.29 | $0.08 | 50.05 
ROR OR a oan 2,172 739 | 13,902 104 | 40.35 18.02 2.63 | 24.70 | 52.16 
es ae ae oe ia 4,740 | 1,861 | 28,495 113 | 53.11 14.97 2.38 | 35.76 | 42.59 
logserr, Sync RIEL e © a 2,772 688 | 9,148 87 | 49.92 7.46 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
[Testo 2 Deep aatO terine FP leh 2,618 | 1,171 | 17,812 109 | 37.71 9.52 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
111 pele iy ai aa RN, 8 2,508 577 | 6,701 126 | 40.27 | 10.93 1.61 1.84 | 25.89 | 52.72 
se ee ae 4.288 | 2363 | 23,048 168 | 46.68 | 23.63 4.15 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.51 
fF lag allen’ 7h ek ee i ls 2,968 840 | 4,183 12 | 77.66 | 45.09 | 15.04 4.66 | 12.87 | 91.62 
1942 September. .... ........... a14 88 387 227 8.10 5.19 1.79 44 

Diet chins rast oer 207 62 244 233 7.91 4.65 2.08 45 73 a 

November..........+.-.... 144 52 128 236 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 65 8.14 

Wacenber in .0clacehioes 147 59 193 239 6.87 3.71 1.50 46 70 6.92 
1945 January ict ate. nicueca sm te cates 195 90 450 242 reat 4.45 1.40 

February?.........s..ss00- 210 42 140 247 7.04 4.65 1.35 “$0 ui ae 

MARU hades scan in geht 260 72 230 251 7.69 5.36 1.24 BT 52 8.32 

Aptl eet wiccuscoecaas & 395 295 675 255 7.54 5.41 96 53 64 7.43 

Mase Ann te 895 650 | 1,500 258 6.57 4.81 16 55 ‘45 7.18 

Tita oe Macca are, 425 975 | 4,750 259 7.07 5.20 76 61 50 8.40 

a TE Sobel age ial ae iu oh n.a. n.d. n.d. 259 7.56 5.61 TT 68 50 | 7.83 

Augaltey + bites. vcsnaeth n.d. na. na. 263 | 8.12 | 6.24 14 68 46 7.52 

Septemberr................ n.d. na. n.a. 267 | 8.16 | 6.99 12 62 53 | 7.73 

Cetober th .ccuanens seeker 290 Q15 975 267 6.91 : : ; 


Norm: For back es, see The Conference Board Ma 
tember, 1948, p. a v asada arma on ass « 

1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

‘Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were lire or miscellaneous separations; i. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. far | with tember, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, 
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‘A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of i 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the waren Se 
5A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
eee to ie pore ea of tem “ha indeterminate, or permanent nature 
owever, a short, de’ -off wil ini : 
payrall ie counted an separation name of the worker remaining on the 
n accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old st 
Transfers from one plant to another of i Vax Reoee: 
none ie pov seen rl another of the same company are not considered as - 
‘Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictl i 
} , i ly comparable with 
erie y) eae data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 


aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 


December, 1943 


7,000 in Alabama. About 5,000 were also out in Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma where mines had not reopened since 
the last general strike. From 12,000 to 13,000 were idle 
in Illinois, but the Illinois contract specified that work 
was voluntary on that day and miners who worked re- 
ceived time-and-a-half pay. 

The National War Labor Board on November 20 ap- 
proved the coal wage agreement between Secretary Ickes 
and John L. Lewis, with minor qualifications which cut 
the basic weekly wage 301% cents. A principle to be fol- 
lowed in piece-work pay was also established. The amount 
of time actually spent in traveling was the only remain- 
ing question. The Office of Price Administration raised 
the price of anthracite at the mine on the average of 
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62 cents a ton on November 24, to be in effect until 
June 1, 1944, when the average increase will be reduced 
to 34 cents. The average increase of 17 cents a ton on 
bituminous coal was made effective November 29. 
Negotiations of the soft-coal operators with the United 
Mine Workers were begun on November 26. A subcom- 
mittee composed of five members from each side was 
formed on November 30, to draw up a contract within 
the agreement negotiated by Mr. Ickes and Mr. Lewis. 
The Southern operators objected to this agreement and 
refused to participate further in the negotiations. Agree- 
ment was finally reached on December 11 between the 
union and operators representing 65% of the soft-coal 
industry on a wage policy to be put into a basic wage 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN NOVEMBER, 1943! 


Organization Affected Location 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation.............. Brackenridge, Pa. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation.............. Brackenridge, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Company................. Trenton, N. J. 
Bay Construction Company®..................... Auburn, Wash. 


Briggs Manufacturing Company.................. 


fee Steel Corporation................ 
Chrysler Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 
Homestead, Pa. 


Wodzemaint planteeaee ees oahask eee . ee Detroit, Mich. 

Od eRTUCK DIANE eth cee 6. auc. eRe Detroit, Mich. 

McKinstry Avenue plant..................0048: Detroit, Mich. 
Wonk Minersmetens Me eee ae es Pos US Kentucky? 
Contmental: Motors Corpiss osc acy co.) ae estore Detroit, Mich. 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company.................... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit Brass and Malleable Works............... 
Detroit Brass and Malleable Works............... 
Harte Wompany reek ee ae ree esses ans ke Ses Jeannette, Pa. 
MordavLotor Gar Gompany. jo08 <a ees aaneeliem a ee Hamilton, O. 
Ford Motor Company 
Ronan PARK DIANE Sec inconnie micicidiens sy ecoteels are Detroit, Mich. 
Eire RinnCe Atk PIANGHS oe ac sees slel Sek ye ie cee Detroit, Mich. 
TRV OL ROW PEL LATE ieee ora, c reise, Alsou shaueze ccsesvteteue Detroit, Mich. 
BI VerLOUgeND SNE .ba.) a5. abc Mee os + oe oes Detroit, Mich. 
[River loupe planta ey 2... ca cbow tose oe en someer Detroit, Mich. 
IRiversouve Dante Wea 6 seis 40d. doses. cee Detroit, Mich. 
IRIversivouge, piantee... nse eb wae ois octs our 38 Detroit, Mich. 
River Rougeplantyarck carton gautoes wee csc att as Detroit, Mich. 
IRIVErEOURE Pid te cd cutice sic sisteis sic "tere ossitieve ans Detroit, Mich. 
River Rouge plant®............ Ce Ee aC ee Detroit, Mich. 
RIVET OUP EN DIATS ork heer miurolelaterete + 5 wee oce elie > Detroit, Mich. 
RiversHouge PIShte neces chS Kiecqete seen 563 ee Detroit, Mich. 
Wsllowatain PlANGr nacre. ee cstterms decree svense Detroit, Mich. 
General Motors Corporation 


Saginaw Service Parts plant.............++00++: Saginaw, Mich. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Date Date | Number of 


Begun | Ended orkers 
11/5| 11/7 100 
8 14 370 
12 =3 1,000 
8 ie 50 
23 ats 1,900a 


94 28 875 _ Mncomplete report based on available 


information published in the press. 


18 19 60 *Truck drivers. 
10 11 | 21006 | 148 truck mines in Big Sandy district. 
17 8 66 ‘Maintenance workers. 
28 2 1,500 5Foundry workers. 
23 23 35 Rolling mil] workers. 
o 12/1 ae 7Welders. 
ae 8Steel foundry workers. 
23 | 11/24 56¢ *Die setters. 
8 10 2,200 10Malus mine. 
19 se 500 1182 leather plants in Peabody and Salem: 
Mass. were affected. 
5 a 100 12Nine yarn-dyeing plants were affected. 
16 uly? i Waiters, bartenders and kitchen per- 
Q ve 2 sonnel, 
4 4d| 2,000 “Approximately 80 laundries were in- 
6 7 7,000 volved in the walkout. fa: 
7 8 6.900e The walkout affected publication of 
’ the Redwood City Tribune, San Mateo 
10 10 50 Times, and Burlingame Advance. 
15 16 500 The walkout affected publication of 
16 17 500 the Salt Lake Tribune, and Salt Lake 
18 19 1 ,500 Telegram. 


21,900 employees were sent home be- 
cause of stoppage of 5 workers. 

62,000 were sent home because of stop- 
page by 100 workers. 

e40 workers were sent home because of 


Harlan—Wallins Coal Corporation”................ Harlan, Ky. 15 : 150 | stoppage of 16 workers. 
(eatheng Lannerya WV Orkerei< 37 Wignes si oldisieieg hy, «10ys.0.8 Massachusetts" 8 26 | 2,500 dFoundry workers stopped mers Be 
Mesta Machine Company...........0.00-eeeesees West Homestead, Pa. 20 20 4,600g ates 2 oe and 9 A.M., and 11 A.M. 
ag Mela aie Ne are ce a tre th sts Lansing, Mich. 1 Q 5,000 aaa “wala Ee ctdacevialiel 
National Supply Company ; €,006 to be idle. 

Spang, Chalfant Division.............+.++.000 Ambridge, Pa. 2 i 2,950 200 strikera caused 200 more to be 
Phelps Dodge Corporation... ...........++seeee: Morenci, Ariz. 5 7 700 Senei home: 
Republic Steel Corporation... .........++++eeee: Buffalo, N. Y. 3 10 1,900A 94,000 on assembly line affected by 
Warner Aircraft Corporation. :............++++005 Detroit, Mich. 24 26 500 | stoppage of 600. 
SY arn G Vers oe eueri aucune deem flaw lecun mace New York, N. Y. 22 eS 500 hStoppage started by 875 employees. 


Miscellaneous 
PATIFOIG SIS SOL VICO crane hor tie aienelons sax si buiexeidye sini e ols 


Washington, D. C. 


1120 boats tied up. 
jThe entire department was affected. 


19 20 180 


11 Theatre-Resta USE ND. hea eee Los Angeles, Calif. 26 100 
eon ve in ae ry ? pee OE et ee eee 3 Boston and New Bedford, : 
Mass., New York, N. Y. i mi ae 
Kens  Ge eee ck Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 ; 

igs bet es cae fete is Geers Detroit, Mich. 12 12 be 
Philadelphia Transportation Company...........-- Philadelphia, Pa. _ +. 5. : 

Printers sacic te rks See one DOM Pee Area Dayeia se eer ers an Ros i Pr } 

OC Sate. ew Brunswick, N. J. a 

Street. cleanérse. sesccaccscc ecu. os aa Take City, Utah e “3 qo 


Typographical workers’®.............-++-+++ +++ 
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contract. The agreement would be contingent upon the 
approval by the OPA of increasés in the price of coal 
to compensate for the increased wages and finally upon 
the approval of the National War Labor Board and the 
individual coal operators. 

Up to November 14, the four coal mine strikes this 
year had cost the war program 335,000 tons of steel. 
Of this total, 110,000 tons were lost during the first two 


weeks of November. This tonnage cannot be replaced 
since the output of the steel companies was at a maxl- 
mum before the last general coal strike slowed down 
production of blast furnaces. The diminished coal sup- 
ply resulting from these periods of inactivity has affected 
the war program in many other ways as well. 


Mary A. WERTZ 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Employment and Unemployment 


OTAL employment began to recede in October as 

the hump of current labor requirements was passed. 
Concurrently, the pattern of future labor requirements 
became more confused in the closing quarter of our 
second year in the war than in any previous wartime 
quarter. 

Official estimates prepared by the War Manpower 
Commission envisage the need for about a million new 
workers in munitions industries by July, 1944, while at 
least 1.5 million more inductees will be required to bring 
the net strength of the Armed Forces to 11.3 million by 
next summer. Although the forecasts of munitions em- 
ployment are almost a million below earlier midyear es- 
timates, they may be further scaled down as supply re- 
quirements are readjusted by additional cutbacks and 
unanticipated surpluses, or by favorable developments 
in the European war theater. Already sharp curtail- 
ments in employment have been reported on small arms, 
several large durable goods manufacturers have been 
freed to resume production for civilian markets, and re- 
strictions on a number of essential materials have been 
relaxed. The number of acute labor shortages has de- 
creased from 77, to 69. 

The downturn in employment in October marked the 
first recession since January in the total number of per- 
sons at work or in uniform. Civilian nonfarm employ- 
ment had begun to fall off slowly several months earlier 
and by October it had dropped below the corresponding 
total of a year ago. The initial curtailment of agricul- 
tural employment following fall harvests, plus the con- 
tinued shrinkage in civilian nonfarm employment, more 
than offset the net additions to the military services dur- 
ing the month. Despite the resulting decline of 150,000, 
however, the October employment total was exceeded 
only by the wartime peak of 64.6 million recorded in the 
preceding month. 

If the normal pattern of seasonal reduction continues 
as it did in October, the number of persons actively en- 
gaged in farming will be reduced 2.5 million more by the 
year’s end. As a result of this continuing reduction in 
farm requirements, the labor supply will appear to be 
statistically adequate to meet any foreseeable current 
demands in nonagricultural activity. Actually, however, 
large pools of surplus labor awaiting the resumption of 
full-scale farming will exist in agricultural areas con- 
currently with acute labor shortages in key industrial 


areas. Recruitment of off-season farm labor for essen- 
tial nonagricultural work has been intensified through 
such measures as the granting of permission by local 
draft boards for off-seasonal work in essential activities, 
the recognition of wood cutting as a credit toward ag- 
ricultural deferment and the waiver of certificates of 
availability for work not exceeding six weeks in length. 

Further relief on the manpower front has also been 
afforded by the release of at least 800,000 servicemen up 
to October, about half for medical reasons and a sub- 
stantial proportion of the remainder for age. Only 
30,000 of this entire group have applied for continued 
hospitalization or vocational rehabilitation. Virtually 
all the men discharged are reported to have returned to 
their former positions or have taken new jobs. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Octoser, 1941-Ocrossr, 1943 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 
and Employment 


October August | Sept. | October! 
Unemployment............. 724 
Excess of employment over 
economic labor force...... .... | 4,168 | 7,983 | 8,684 | 8,402 
Total employment.......... 54,189 | 59,516 | 63,871 | 64,596 | 64,444 
Agrienltutencens.¢.cee ote & 11,369 | 11,400 | 11,261 | 11,720 | 11,318 
Forestry and fishing........ 223 212 196 195 192 
Total mdustrys, g.0cc5 os a2 20,918 | 22,306 | 22,242 | 22,091 | 22,019 
Extraction of minerals... . . 810 763 690 689 683 
Manufacturing........... 13,951 | 15,428 | 16,420 | 16,383 | 16,402 
Construction... .... 0.2554: 2,810 | 2,750 | 1,585 | 1,888] 1,271 
Transportation........... 2,300 | 2,330 | 2,564 | 2,600 | 2,633 
Public utilities............} 1,047 | 1,035 | 1,034 | 1,031 | 1,024 
Trade, distribution and fi- 
NANCOr ate ou 6 ee oe 7,980 | 7,577 | 7,857 | 7,409 | 7,526 
Service industries (including 
Armed Forces).......... 12,539 | 16,715 | 21,386 | 21,745 | 21,953 
Miscellaneous industries and 
ROFVICER. was te sneak 1,161 | 1,306 | 1,429] 1,486 | 1,443 
Emergency employment? 
WPA, CCC and NYA 
(out-of-school)........... 1,472 467 a a a 


1Subject to revision. 

*Not included. in employment total. 

aNYA not available; operations of WPA on the continent were abolished on June 30; 
about 40,000 project workers remain on rolls in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


OcrosEer TRENDS 
Civilian nonagricultural employment, which has drop- 
ped slowly but steadily since midyear, again fell off by 
50,000 and was almost a quarter-million below the total 
a year ago. These losses were especially pronounced in 


December, 1943 


the construction industry, where only one worker is em- 
ployed today for every two so engaged in 1941-1942. An 
additional 600,000 construction workers may be released 
before next midyear, according to WMC estimates. 
Sharp increases in personnel were reported in the 
trade and distribution group in preparation for the ex- 
panded volume of holiday buying, and smaller gains 
also developed in transportation and in durable goods 
manufacturing, especially in the aircraft industries. The 
number at work in the nondurable sector of manufac- 
turing was nearly 125,000 below comparable 1942 levels, 
the shrinkage being most heavily concentrated in the 
textile and needle trades. In contrast, the total number 
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at work in the nation’s factories reached 16.4 million, 
compared with slightly less than 15.5 million a year ago 
and about 14 million at our entrance into the war. 

The decline in the number of persons working on 
farms was most marked in hired employment, which on 
November 1 was at a new low for that date since the 
depression years, and 8% less than the 1938-1942 aver- 
age. Farm family workers, however, were slightly great- 
er in number than last season, according to Department 
of Agriculture field reports. Total farm employment 
was about 80,000 or not quite 1% lower than in 1942. 


M. R. GatrnssrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Wage-increase Announcements’, November 1 to November 30 


Sources: 


Company Location 


Albany Car Wheel Company.................. 
Columbia Mills, Inc 
EN AREa GTR Sr eco are ed ees gg a 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company............ 
National Biscuit Company................... 
Nice Ball Bearing Company 
Nicholson File Company..................... 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 


Albany, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit and suburbs 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
New Jersey 


Schlichter Jute Cordage Company............. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons... 2.2... ac cece sees 
Henry Vogt Machine Company............... 
Wilkes-Barre Publishing Company............. 
Winship Bolt Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


4 Grocery Store Chains Eastern Massachusetts 


8 Newspaper Distributors 


bijiegtrnekings Companieszen,.cct isk 4208.4 202.4 


nessee and Kentucky 


‘Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Metropolitan New York 


Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Ten- 


Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Number 
Affected 


Amount of 


Increase —— 


2¢-9¢/hr. 150 | Retroactive to March 15, 1943 
516¢/hr. 225 | Retroactive to October 1, 1942 
10¢-25¢/hr. 500 
$3/wk. 6,160 | To women employees in traffic department 
2¢/hr 250 | Retroactive to August 23, 1943 
314¢/hr 480 | Retroactive to October 16, 1943 
5¢/hr 1,500 


To production workers in gas manufacturing 
and gas distribution departments 

To employees of two subsidiaries: Public Serv- 
ice Coordinated Transport, and Public Service 
Interstate Transportation Company 


2,100 


5¢/hr. 6,000 


5¢/hr. 600 | Retroactive to June 1, 1943 
214 ¢/hr. 120 | To elevator employees 
8¢/hr. (avg.) 800 | Retroactive to July 13, 1943 
$2/wk. 110 
To hourly rated workers 
300 | To piece rate workers 
$2-$5/wk. 6,000 | To employees of: First National Stores, Inc.; 


Economy Grocery Stores Corp.; Supreme 

Markets, Inc.; and United Markets, Inc. 

300 | To truck drivers, bundle carriers and news- 
paper sorters. Retroactive to July 1, 1942 

To “over-the-road” truck drivers. Retroactive 
to November 15, 1942 


$5/wk. 


10¢/hr. 7,500 


Personnel Practices 


Recruiting New Employees 

Friends and relatives of employees may prove to be 
a valuable source of labor. In a time of acute labor 
shortages some companies are making special efforts to 
get their employees to recommend persons for jobs. The 
Cadillac Motor Car Division of the General Motors 
Corporation recently put on such a drive with very 
good results. The management issued introduction forms 
which were to be filled out by the employees and pre- 
sented to the employment department by the person 
recommended. 

In recognition of the response, tie company has 
awarded blue and silver citation cards to over 280 em- 
ployees who have recommended one new worker, and 
twenty others, who have recruited two or more em- 


ployees, have received blue and gold citation cards. 

The Beech Aircraft Corporation has conducted a sim- 
ilar drive. Its personnel department is setting up a 
system of reporting back to the employees, telling them 
what has happened on their recommendations. 


100% Response to Tuberculosis Survey 


The 100% response of the employees and manage- 
ment of Thompson Products, Inc. to their recent indus- 
trial tuberculosis survey is an important step in medical 
research. Since the United States Public Health Service 
began government screening of Tapco employees, more 
than 7,500 persons have had chest examinations. More 
than 700 examinations have been given in a single day. 
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Chronology of Events affecting Labor Relations, N ovember 1 
to November 30 


November 


UI 


10 


11 


12 


17 


18 


Fourth Coal Strike Starts—President orders Secretary of In- 
terior to take immediate possession of coal mines as a result 
of new strike of more than half a million bituminous and 
anthracite mine workers. 


CIO Repudiates “Little Steel’ Formula—Pledging reaffirma- 
tion of labor’s no-strike pledge, CIO in annual convention 
repudiates government limitation on wages, insisting that 
future pay scales be determined by labor and management. 


Coal Strike Ends—John L. Lewis orders striking coal miners 
back to work following agreement on new basic wage for- 
mula arrived at with Secretary Ickes. 


Steel Strikers Placed in 1-A—In what was said to be first 
action of its kind in Pittsburgh area, local draft board re- 
classifies eligible striking steel workers in 1-A for imme- 
diate induction. 


WLB Approves Mine Pay Increase—War Labor Board, with 
one public member dissenting, approves coal contract ar- 
rangements entered into between Secretary Ickes and 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Cost of Living Under Study—Special committee appointed by 
President undertakes investigation of cost of living to 
examine technical procedures and recheck extent of recent 
changes. 

Rail Unions Spurn Increase—Heads of 15 nonoperating rail- 
way unions refuse to call off strike vote among their mem- 
bers for increase of 4¢ to 10¢ per hour offered by Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 


WLB Stands by Wage Formula—Chairman Davis of WLB 
declares that board will adhere steadfastly to its wage 
stabilization policy in order to prevent disastrous inflation- 
ary spiral. 


War Labor Board Members Ask Strike Curbs—Four industry 
members, with qualified support from three public mem- 
bers, issue statement urging Congress to consider new anti- 
strike legislation. 


Canadians Drafted for Railway Service—Employment of 
drafted men of the lower medical categories on railway de- 
velopment and maintenance is authorized by an order of 
the Canadian government. Such men will be under military 
law and discipline. They will be entitled to a military pen- 
sion in case of sickness or injury suffered during their work. 


Labor-Management Selective Service Plan—Plan proposed by 
General Hershey would call for joint committees of the pat- 
tern of labor-management production committees to deal 
with Selective Service and deferment problems in individual 
companies. 


Rail Pay Increase Advocated—A subcommittee of Senate 
Interstate Committee approves resolution stating that the 
contract made on August 7, 1943, by the 15 railway unions 
and the railroads, calling for a wage increase of 8¢ per hour, 


21 


22 


23 


29 


30 


was valid and in accord with the Railway Labor Act. If the 


resolution is approved it will effect a pay increase thror-gh 
legislation and over the objection of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 


Government Employment Policy Hit—Joint Congressional 
Committee on Reduction of Non-Essential Federal Expend- 
itures repeats charges of wasteful and extravagant use of 
Federal personnel and calls for immediate discharge of 
300,000 government workers. 


Father Draft Bill Goes to President—Congressional action is 
completed on legislation designed to place pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers at the bottom of a country-wide draft pool and the 
measure goes to White House. Measure authorizes Presi- 
dent to delegate draft authority to Director of Selective 
Service and attempts to eliminate War Manpower Com- 
mission from the draft picture. 

Supreme Court Rules on Rail Disputes—United States Su- 
preme Court rules that under Federal law the settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes between railroad unions is a mat- 
ter for decision by the National Mediation Board or the 
unions themselves, not the courts. 


President Asks Aid for Servicemen—President asks Congress 
for immediate action on a three-point program of Federal 
aid for demobilized servicemen and women. It would pro- 
vide muster-out pay on a monthly instalment basis, special 
unemployment payments for those failing to get jobs 
promptly and credits for time in service toward old age and 
survivor’s insurance under Social Security. 


Plans for Disabled V eterans—General Motors Corporation 
announces plan for rehabilitation and reemployment of for- 
mer employees physically disabled in the war. Comprehen- 
sive plan for training and treatment is to be provided to 
give all possible assistance to fit men for normal employ- 
ment. 


Holiday Bonus Rule Issuwed—War Labor Board states that 
determination of whether a Christmas bonus was paid with 
regularity in the past and consequently can be paid this 
year differs in individual cases and must be decided accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances of each case. 


Anti-coercion Policy Stated—War Labor Board strengthens 
its stand regarding noncoercion in maintenance of member- 
ship provisions of collective bargaining contracts. It 
stipulates that union officers and members “shall not in- 
timidate or coerce employees into joining the union or con- 
tinuing their membership therein.” 


Southern Railroads Cited for Discrimination—Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee hands down a ruling requiring 
the voiding of operating contracts between ten Southern 
railroads and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen on ground that they unfairly discriminate 
against Negroes. Ruling places railroads in difficult posi- 
tion since the agreement voided was approved by the 
National Mediation Board. 


